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EXECUTIVE SUtlARY 



This report presents findings from the first stage of a study of the 
nature of State interagency efforts on behalf of children with special needs 
and their families. The research is sponsored by the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health and Resources Development, U^S, Departiaent of Healtii and Hiaian 
Services, and was conducted as a subcontract to the National Center for 
Networking CcBjmunity Based Services at the Georgetown University Child 
Development Center. 

Intent Of The Study 

The intent of the study was to examine the ways in which interagency 
efforts by State and local goven^iaent agencies influence accessibility of 
services for children with hai^xcapping conditions aixJ their families. The 
following issues are addressed: [1] What is the nature of interagency efforts 
on behalf of children with handicaps at the State level?; (2] How do 
interagency planning and actions at the State level impact on interagency 
planning and actions at the local level?; 13] V?hat is the nature of inter- 
agency efforts on behalf of children with handicaps at the local level?; and 
[4] To what extent do interagency interactions at the local level result in 
improved accessibility to ser\-ices for children with handicaps and their 
families? 

Site For The Study 

The research was designed bis an in-depth case study of a mid-Atlant ic 
St^te thai has 24 local political jurisdictions with a wide range of 
demographic characteristics. 'Hiey range from densely populated urban 
jurisdictions to large aixi mediun size suburban localities to small sparsely 
populated niral areas. The State chosen for the study because of its long 
standing progressive attitudes toward providing services to persons with 
handicapping conditions and because of the value it places on interagency 
efforts to deal with issues related to that population* 

These attitudes have been expressed through the development by State 
agencies ax>d executive offices, and their local coimterparts, of a wide range 
of programs for persons with disabilities ax>d their families, Hie value that 
the State places on interagency efforts was in part translated into the 
establishiT^nt of at least thr^e formal conmittees charged with the 
responsibility of improving the provision of integrated services and programs 
for this targeted population. The developrent and operation of these three 
State Interagency Coiiirnttees was the focus of this report ^ich presents a 
profile of State interagency activities. This information is now being used 
to structure data collection activities in selected local jurisdictions in the 
State* 

ftesBELTch Procedures 

This study^ is to be conducted in two stages « In atage one, selected 
personnel from all of the lu^jor State Departments and Executive Offices that 
are involved both directly and indirectly with plannir^ or programs for 



children with handicaps and their families were interviewed. Respondents held 
positions of responsibility for policy, program development arxi/or 
coordination of services for this targeted population. Thirty persons were 
interviewed between November 1987 and April 1988. In addition, participants 
were involved in verification of the data both through attendance at a meeting 
scheduled to enlist feedteck about the preliminary report and through a series 
of phone conversations and meetings with persrois who v^re imable to att^^i. 

Several docisnents were also reviewed, including: State ag&ycy policies 
and Exc>cutive Orders; State ax^ federal legislation; interagency plans; 
descriptions of interagency programs sponsored by the governmental units; 
information and minutes of State interagency ooranittees, subcxxmittees arai 
task forces; and descriptions and budget analyse of single agency programs 
for children with handicaps and their families. Where possible, the 
researchers attended meetings of the State Interagency Committees under studj . 
Information from these documents ami meetings was used both to verify data 
provided by respondents and to develop this report 

Features of Interagency Efforts 

The framework used for analysis of the three State Interagency 
Committees was developed by ICA aixi represents a compilation of data from a 
series of studies and technical assistance activities conducted over the past 
decade in order to identify critical factors that contribute to suocessful 
interagency relationships » 

Interagency efforts can be characterized as cooperative, coordinative or 
collaborative. Each of these interagency types represents an increeising 
amount of interdependence on the part of single agency participants. Planners 
make decisions about which type of interagency arrangaiient they will use 
depending on the specific purpose that the interagency effort is intended to 
acccMnplish. In brief, collaboration may not alwaj's be the most appropriate 
strategy for agencies to Ewiopt; depending on a set of circumstances that are 
described in detail in report, successful interagency activities may also be 
accomplished using either a cooperative or a coordinative approach. 

The organizational conditions and interpersonal relaticmships that 
characterize each interagency type are distinctly different • They are 
described in this study in terms of the following features: [1] interagency 
objective: [2] interagency policies; [3] interagency structure; [4] resomws; 
[5] loyalty to the interagency effort; 16] procedures to establish agreement ; 
17] decision making processes; and [8] roles of key ipersonnel. The three 
State Interagency Cocinittees were examined to determine the extent to which 
the nature of each interagency effort is appropriate for the purpose toward 
v*iich it is directed. 

Findings 

The three State Interagency Cocmttees under study were: the State 
Coordinating Council for Residential Placesxsent (SCC) ; the Interagency Planning 
Connjittee for Children (IPCX:); and the Interagency Coordinating Council (ICXT). 



Ihe SOC was established in 1982 by Executive Order as a part of State 
implementation of P,L. 94-142 in order to provide an interagency vehicle 
through which State agencies could imke ef fective residential placesaents. Its 
current meriibership includes the State Departjnent of Education (SD£)» the 
DepartJnent of Health and Mental Hygiene (KiW), the Departznent of Hts^ 
Resources (DHR) and the Juvenile Services Administration (JSA). The KXT 
operates as almost a classic coordinative interagency arrangertient. AgeiK^y 
members of the Coicncil express satisfaction with its ability to a«x)iDplish its 
interagency objective successfully. 

The IPCX; v»s appointed in 1985 by the Governor to streamline State 
services for children with special needs through the developoent of 
interagency efforts. This mission was very broad ar^ required major changes 
in the current operaticwis of participating units if it was to be accomplished 
successfully. Initially, IPC5C activities were very energetic and a 
comprehensive Interagency Plan was suhroitted by the Committee to the Governor 
in 1986. At the present time, the IFOC is relatively inactive; a partial 
explanation for this inactivity may be found in the nature of the interagency 
features of this Committee. While the IPOC was charged with a mission that 
required collaboration, the organizatiOTal conditions under which it now 
operates euid the nature of the interpersonal relationships of Cocinittee 
members are best characterized as approxinmting either cooperative or 
coorditiative interagency efforts. 

The IOC was established in 1987 by Executive Order as a part of State 
planning for implementation of Part H of P.L. 99-457 in 1992. Council members 
include representatives of the four major State agencies (SDE, KM! and DHR), 
as well as the Ctovemor's Office For Children and Youth (OOC&Y), private 
providers, advocates and parents. Its purpose is to advise the L^ad Agency 
(i.e., (XX^Y) in the planning of a comprehensive coordinated system of 
deliver^' of early intervention services to infants and toddlers with handicaps 
arKJ their families. In effect, the ICC is actively pursuing its mission; the 
actions tai^en by the Council address both issi^s specific to the legislation 
and the developn>ent of procedures that will define the nature of the 
interagency effort. Since the ICC is cmly nine roc^ths old, it is pranature to 
attempt to classify it as a specific type of interagency effort. Ihe 
interagency objective for which it is responsible clearly requires a 
collaborative interagency effort. At this point in time, the IOC appears to 
be developing the organizational conditions and interpersonal relationships 
that will enable collaboration to occur. Continued attention to those 
interagency features that will lead to collaboration is needed. As the ICX* 
matures (in terms of operation), the specific needs that will have to be 
satisfied to ^sure collaboration will become more evident. 

ImpUcaUons For Part H Interagency EtfortM 

A number of substantive issues have e«iN^rged from stage one of the studj- 
that have important implications for interagency efforts associated with Part 
H of P,L. 99-457. First, collaboration is not always an appropriate 
intex^ency strategy; mor^ often than not a coopemtive or coordinative effort 
will suffice to accofaplish a particuleur interagency objective. Second, 
suocessful interagency efforts are deperrfent on the extent to which planners 
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create organizational conditions and interpersonal relationships suitable to 
accomplish the interagency objective. Third, effective State interofiency 
conmittees have the authority to make policy decisions about the interagency 
effort; confining the ccMinittee to an advisory role seriously impairs its 
ability to plan and develop integrated service delivery systems. FtHirth, when 
implementation of legislatic»i requires considerable agency interdeperxience , 
selection of a lead agency is of primary importance and should include an 
assessment of that agency's capacity and willingness to facilitate State-wide 
interagency planning and actions. Fifth, the effectiveness of State 
interagency planning and actions is largely dependent upon the development of 
appropriate relationships between Part H interagency councils and the lead 
agencies in each State. Finally, the nature of State interagency planning and 
actions will influence the effectiveness of interagency activities in local 
jurisdictions. 

These issues have the following implications for State level planning 
for implementation of Part H: 

o Stale Part H interagency counrils will need to be configured as 
collaborative interagency efforts. 

o State Part H planners will need to devote iiwnediate attention to 
the creation of organizational conditions that foster successful 
interagency collaboration at the same time as they address more 
substantive program issues. 

o Part H interagency councils should be assigned a policy role in 
the development of State-wide coordinated systems of early 
intervention services for infants and toddlers with handicaps and 
their families. 

o Stale lead agency responsibility should be assigned directly to 
the Part H interagency council. By extension, federal Peirt H 
planning grants should be administered by the coiincil. 

o Establishing a lead agency other than the council enhances the 
difficulties of creating conditions for colls^ration. In such 
cases, the relationship between the lead agency and the Part H 
interagency council must be clearly delineated. The likelihood of 
conflict between the lead agency and the council will be reduced 
if policy authority is shared hy the lead agency and the council. 

o The u&ys in which State interagency efforts can influence 
accessibility of services at the local level need to be def ined 
early on and made an integral part of the State Part H planning 
process . 
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DESIGN OF TOB STODY 

Context 

With the passage of P.L. 99-457, all States are required to deliver 
comprehensive coordinated services to infants and toddlers with handicaps and 
their families. The legislatior provides for a period of planning vshich will 
enable the States to develop strategic plans for how best to offer these 
services. The State chosen as the site for this studj- has been providing 
educational services to infants and toddlers with handicaps since 1980 and is 
currently engaged in planning for eventual full inqrleiBentation of Part H of 
P.L. 99-457 in 1992. 

State plsmning activities necessarily occur in conjunction with local 
Jurisdictions, where most services to children with special needs are 
provided. With relatively few exceptions, infants and toddlers with handicaps 
and their families contact professional personnel responsible for determining, 
coordinating and delivering services in local agencies and facilities, svx;h as 
schools, regional and cooimuruty health agencies, local social services 
offices, hospitals, and physicians' offices. 

Moreover, children with handicaps and their families often have multiple 
and interacting needs that inust be addressed through the provision of a 
continuum of services. At present, this broad array of services is not 
offered by a single agency or organization. Rather, parents need to request 
these services from a number of different agencies and professionals. These 
agencies tend to have different eligibility requirements and intake 
systCTis that require parents to have an extensive understanding of many 
different bureaucratic procedures and requirements in cxier to obtain all 
needed services for their children. 
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It was to deal with these inter-related problems that P.L. 99-457 
included a mandate for the developroent of State interagency efforts to deliver 
a continuxan of services to infants and toddlers with handicaps and their 
families. It is generally agreed that in order to accomplish this goal an 
unprecedented degree of interagency planning and actions will be i*eq»jired by 
both State and local jurisdictions. 
Intent of the Study 

T^is study is an examination of the extent to which interagency 
activities at the State and local levels facilitate access to services for 
children with handicaps and their families. The following issues are 
addressed : 

1. What is the nature of interagency efforts on behalf of 
children with handicaps at the State level? 

2. How do intei-agency planning and actions at the State level 
impact on interagency pleinning and actions at the local leveH 

3. What is the nature of interagency efforts on behalf of 
children with handicaps at the local level? 

4. To what extent do interagency interactions at the local level 
result in improved accessibility to services for children with 
handicaps and their families? 

Interagency efforts can be characterized as cooperative, roordinative or 
collaborative. Each of these interagency types represents an increasing 
amount of interdependence on the part of single agency participants. Planners 
make decisions about which type of interagency arrangement they will use 
depending on the specific purpose that the collective effort is intended to 
accomplish. In brief, collaboration may not always be the most appropriate 
strategj- for agencies to adopt; depending on a set of circumstances that are 
described in detail in the section of this report entitled "Features of 
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Interagency Efforts,'' successful interagency activities may also be 
accomplished using either a cooperative or coordinative approach. In this 
studj^ three State Interagency CoBBnittees are examined to determine the extent 
to which the nature of each interagency effort is appropriate for the purpose 
toward which it is directed. 

Accessibility is a ©ulti -faceted concept. When broken down into relevant 
parts, level of accessibility can be determined by: la] the extent to which 
all eligible clients are identified by service providers; [b] the extent to 
v^Tiich families of clients are made aware of the services available to them; 
[c] the degree to wi)ich diagnostic and intake systems of State and local 
service units facilitate obtaining appropriate services; Id] the extent to 
which the Individiaal Family Service Plan (IFSP) reflects a true multi- 
disciplinary effort to address the concerns of clients and their families; [e] 
the extent to which approv-al for State or federal assistance is timely and 
consistent between agencies; and {fl the adequacy of nx)nitoring and follow up 
activities to insure the appropriateness and effectiveness of the IFSP. 
Beaearch Procedures 

This research is to be corducted in two stages. This report presents 
findings from the first F*iase of the study which focussed on the development 
of a profile of interagency planning and actions at the State governmental 
level ♦ 

Stage One: The researchers first interviewed selected personnel in all 
of the major State Departments and Executive Offices that are iiivolved with 
planning or programs for children with handicaps and their families, 
including: the Depart^nt of Health and Mental Hygiene (ESIMH); the State 
Department of Education (SDE); the Departinent of Hunan Resources (DHR) ; the 
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Juvenile Services Administration (JSA); the Ctovemor's Office for Children and 
Youth (CjOC&Y); and the Office For Handicapped Individuals (OHI). Respondents 
held positions of responsibility for policy, program develojment and/or 
ox)rdination of services for the targeted population. Parti -»ipants were asked 
to recoHinend other persons whom they felt played key roles in the delivery of 
programs and services to children with handicaps and their families; to the 
extent possible, practically all of these individuals were also interviewed. 

In addition, several documents were reviewed. These naterials were 
given to the researchers by participsmts as examples of interagency efforts in 
which their units were engaged or as background information about the 
Departments and Offices involved in providing services to children with 
handicaps and their families. These materials included: Stite agency policies 
and Executive Orders; State and federal legislation; interagency plans; 
descriptions of interagericy programs sponsored by the governmental units; 
information about minutes of State Interagency Committees, subcoomittees and 
task forces; and descriptions and budget anal>'ses of single agency programs 
for children with handicaps and their families. Where possible, the 
researchers attended meetings of the State Interagency Coranittees. Data from 
these documents and meetings were used both to verify information provided by 
respondents and to develop this report. 

To provide a focus for the data gathering effort, attention was directed 
to the activities of three formal State Interagency CJomcitt^es concerned with 
services for children with handicapping conditions and their families. These 
three Committees represent initiatives to coordinate services for these 
special populations within, between and among the State Agencies and Executive 
Offices. They include: 
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o The State Coordinating Caonittee on Services to Handicapped 
Children, later renamed the Stata Coordinating Council for 
Residential Placement (SCC), established in 1978 by Executive 
Order as a part of State implementation of P.L. 94-142. 

o The Interagency Planning Cormittee for Children (IPCX:), 
established in 1985 by the Governor to streamline services for 
children with special needs through interagency efforts. 

o The Interagency Coordinating Council (ICX:), established in 1987 
by Executive Order as a part of State planning for the 
implementation of Part H of P.L. 99-457. 

Data gathered from document analysis, attendai>ce at committee meetingfc 
and interviews were sjTithesized into this report depictin/ the nature of 
interagency planning and actions at the State level . 

Stage Two; The next phase of the study will involve data collection in 
selected local jurisdictions in an effort to examine [a] the nature of 
interagency planning and actions at the local level; [b] the influence of 
State level interagency efforts on interagency planning and actions at the 
local level; and [c] the impact of such interagency efforts on accessibility 
of services for children with handicaps axvi their families. 

All of the geograj^ic regions in the State are included in this 
representative sample. In each local jurisdicticms selected individuals from 
the local equivalents of St^te Agencies and Executive Offices involved with 
children with handicaps and their families will be interviewed. In addition, 
parents of children with handicaps and private service providers will be 
interviewed. Available documents and materials will also be analyzed as a 
means of verifying interview data and obtaining teckground information, 
.^■ofiles of each local jurisdiction will be developed as well as an analysis 
of interactions Vjetween State and local interagency efforts ar/3 their 
influence on accessibility of services. 
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The intent of these data gathering activities is to develop a total 
picture of the extent to which State interagency planning and actions 
influence local interagency efforts, and to ascertain how these plans and 
actions influence accessibility of services for children with handicaps and 
their families. 

FEA'RJRBS OF PTOlAtaNCY KFTORTS 

It is relatively conroon for words to be used rather loosely in our 
society; words are dispensed with the belief that others share similar 
definitions and understandings of the concepts to which reference is made. 
When, as is often the case, those shared understandings do not exist, the 
result is frequently confusion aid distrxist. This "frame of reference" 
problem is miKrh more common than is generally realized. Examples of some 
tenob for u-hich there are a variety of conceptual uixierstandings are: 
prnfessional; intelligence; effectiveness; supportive; authority and 
part ic illation. 

A similar conceptual problem exists with respect to the term 
collaboration. Topically, the terms cooperation, coordination and 
collaboration are used interchangeably in describing interagency activities. 
In this study these terms are used to describe distinctly different types of 
interorganizational relationships. 

In reality, there are a nuober of different approaches that may be 
adopted in establishing interorganizational relationships. These approaches 
can be depicted along a continuum ranging frtxn limited sinifle agency 
dependence on other agencies to accanplish a specific objective, to a state of 
interdependence among agencies engaged in accomplishing a conroon objective. 
This continuiro is depicted in Figure 1 below. 
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Figure _1 

Interdependence In Interagency Efforts 



Independence Interdependence 



A. 



CXX>PERATION COORDINATION CJOLLABORATION 



Cooperation is an interagency effort that requires the least amount of 
interdependence between individual agencies. Collaboraticn, on the other 
hand, requires the greatest amount of agency interdependence. 

There are a number of different organizational and interpersonal issues 
that cause single agencies to move from imJependent modus operandi to the 
adoption of interdependent strategies to acc«nplish common objectives. 
CiKjperalion, coordination ard collaboration are characterized by different 
organizat ional condit ions ai}d interpersonal behaviors. The discussion of each 
interagency type that follows describes the characteristics of the three types 
of interagency efforts (i.e., cooperation, coordination and collaboration) 
according to the foll'wing features: [1] interagency objective; [2] 
interagency policy; 13] interagency structure; [4] resources; [5] loyalty to 
the interagency effort; [6] procedures for reaching agreement; [7] 
interagency decision making; and [8] personnel roles. 

Typically, interagency efforts do not conform completely to any of the 
three prototypes (e.g., cooperation, coordination and collciboration) ; rather 
\Jhen they wrk, they tend to approximate most of the organizational conditions 
and interpersonal features associated with a particular type. 
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Cooperation 

Cooperation is identified as ocx^urring when an ageT>cy pexx?eives that it 
can better acxxxnpli^ one of its own objectives by vorking with other agencies 
that have a similar objective to accooiplish. These ajilencies decide to 
undertake a collective activity to s&eet their canmon objective becaiise it is 
in e€u::h of their own best interests to do it that waj^* 

Interagency objectives vAiich are achieved through cooperation usually 
have a narrow focus arKi require oinimai or only short-- term cxxanitment of the 
agencies and personnel involved. An exaxaple of an objective which re^quires 
cooperation to accomplish is the organization of a conference jointly 
sponsored by more than one organization or unit. Conmitaient to the 
interagency effort is over when the conference is over. 

In effect, cooperative interagency efforts do not disrupt or interfere 
with standard ojx^ rating procedures in the participating organizations. 
Tlierefore, therv is no need for agencies to create any interagency policy 
about the effort. Moreover, existing agency policies will not need to be 
uKxJified* In planning a conference, agencies will basically follow their 
regular procedures for running conferences, although decisions about the 
content or speakers or location may be made with their partners in the 
interagency activity. The planning period may be as brief as a few weeks or 
as long as a year, but rarely longer. 

By extension, unlike more interdependent forms of interagency efforts 
(e.g., coordination or collaboration), agencies do not nvaed to create a new 
interagency structure to accomplish their coiamon objective. Tlie conference 
itself is a clearly definable objective and the need for interagency action is 
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ccjmplete v?hen the conference is over and the administrative actions which 
follow have been taken. 

The nature and source of rcBources provided to support the interagency 
relationship is axKjther feature that discriminates among the three kinds of 
interagency arrangenjents . Appropriate agency resource contributions to 
interagency efforts may include personnel, programs, facilities and monies. 
Cooperative interagency arrangements are supported with discretionary funds 
which remain within the control of the individual agencies. For exan^le, 
participating agencies contribiice resources to the joint conference on an as- 
needexi basis through a process of on-going negotiation. Additional funds are 
provided only to the extent that individual agencies are willing to do so when 
requested. 

In cooperati\e interagency arrangements, no loynlty to the interagency 
effort is required. Rather, participant loj-alty is to the individual 
agencies. Because the collective objective is confined to a narrowly defined 
activity, conflicts about legitimate single agency prerogatives and 
appropriate interagency responsibilities rarely surface. Therefore, 
cooperative efforts work well without the development of procedures for 
establiahiijg agreemtnt among participating agencies. The need to resolve 
conflicts over territorial issues becomes increasingly more impor'^t as 
interagency efforts become more and more interdependent. On the other hand, 
conference planning can be successfully completed without participant loyalty 
to the interagency effort and without establishing conflict resolution 
procedures . 

Interagency decision making is another key factor in the development of 
successful interagency relationships. In cooperative arrangements, 
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interagency decisions are appropriately jrade by Xhe single agencies. The 
situation is constructed such that single agerrcy needs take priority over 
interagency needs. Tlie decision to jointly spcmsor a conference can be made 
through normal organizatiwial decision making processes. Individuals woxiiing 
on the conference are empowered to act cmly within the framework of decisions 
made within their individual agencies. In addition, little or no need for 
information sharing among agencies exists in order to plan ax)d run the 
conference; each agency simply sheu^es information about its own organizational 
needs that the conference is intended to satisfy. 

Agency personnel involved in the three types of interagency efforts are 
required to play different roles. Cooperative interagency efforts are carried 
out by personnel whose primary function is to represent their individual 
agencies* interests. They are assigned responsibilities for accomplishing thf* 
interagency task on a short-- term basis. Their super\*isDi^ usually consider 
that their involvement in the interagency activity is a part of their regular 
assignmnnt . 

In sum, little creative effort is required to plan and carry out a 
cooperative interagency effort such as a joint conference. Rather, it is 
largely an administrative process of deciding how best to meet previously 
established organizational needs within the budgetary and time constraints 
which prevail. Essentially, single agency needs are being met using a 
cooperative administrative process that involves sharing the work and benefits 
with another unit or organization. For these reasons, joint conference 
planning and implementation can best be accouiplished using a cooperative 
interagency effort. Cooperation is an important interagency arrangement that 
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may be used quite successfully in the accc«^lish©ent of interagency objectives 
that require minima] amounts of interdependence • Table 1 below depicts the 
features of cooperative interagency efforts: 

Table 1 

Features of Cooperative Interagency Efforts 

OBJKTIVE: the interagency objective has a narrow focus, and is 

short-term 

POLICT: no interagency policies are needed 

STRlCTira:; no new interagency structure is required; specific 

agency personnel a'^ assigned to achieve the objective 

RESOURCES: supported with discretionary funds i^ich remain within 

the control of the individual agencies . 

W\'ALTi : no loyalty to the interagency objective is required; 

loj'alty is to the individual agencies 

ACffiEEMENT: no major single agency territorial issues arise; 

agreesnent is not an issue 

DECISION MAKING: interagency decisions are made by the single agencies; 

individual agency needs are primary; interagency needs 
are secondary 

PFI^SON'NEL ROLES: carried out by personnel whose primary function is to 

represent their individual agencies' interests and \A\o 
are assigned responsibility for the interagency effort 
on a short-term basis 

Coordimtion 

Coordination occurs when two or more agencies agree to formally enter 
into an interorgeinizational arrangement to accomplish some ooicroon objective. 
Coordinative interagency efforts are often appropriate when individual 
agencies are required to work together by some administrative office with 
higher authority, or as a result of regulations associated with federal, State 
or local policy marxiates. Coordination may also be used successfully when 
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agencies decide voluntarily that a coniDon objective can not be TOcoinplished 
independently within existing budgetarj- airf time cxffistraints, and/or that esjch 
is unwilling to accept the internal probleais which would aocaopany any 
ccmcentrated effort to reallocate resources for that purpose. Whether the 
©otiMation for collective action is mandate or voluntary, primary interest, 
as was the case with cooperation, is directed toward ackiressing the needs and 
concerns of individual agencies through the use of a coordinative 
administrative strategy • 

Interagency objectives that are best aoconjplished with a coordinative 
interagerK?y effort tend to be broad issues that require considerable 
coomitnient of the agencies and personnel involved • These objectives are 
usually more complex than those best si^rvta by a cooperative interagency 
effort. An example of coordination takes place when a niental health agency, 
an educ^ation agency ax>d a juvenile services agency, which have responsibility 
for providing services to a targeted population such as high school drop-outs, 
agree that by working together each is likely to be more effective in 
delivering services to this clientele* In addition, they agree that the 
interests of their respective agencies are likely to be better served by 
adopting a coordinative strategy for reducing the nunber of school leavers. 
Cocmitment to this effort is likely to be sustained over a period of years* 

Coordinative interagency arranfianente require a njoderate departure from 
standard operating procedures by participating agencies* To accomplish the 
collective objective, agiencies must make a forsnal cOTSRitment to the 
interorganizational activity* Ihis ott&\ entails changes in the ^^ya that 
single agencies provide services or prograins that acconiiiodate the special 
needs of the population targeted for services by the interagency effort* As a 
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result, there is a need to develop interagency poUcies that will provide 
guidance to personnel involved in the coordinative interagency effort. 

In addition, suocessful coordination requires the developoient of a new 
interagency structure that is used by the participating agencies to 
administer the interorganizational arrangeoient. It often takes the fona of a 
specially aj^inted interagency coamittee whose laeoibers rcipresent the needs of 
their individual agencies as they develop and monitor the interagency effort. 
In addition, staff are often assigned directly to the new unit to carry out 
the interagency objective. As was the case with cooperation, primary loyalty 
and responsibility of staff is to the single a/iencies rather than the 
interagency effort. 

Once the interagency objective is accomplished through the coordinative 
effort, the interagency structure is no longer needed and is usually 
dissolved. In addressing the problem of reducing the number of high school 
drop-outs, the agencies in our example would need to appoint an interagency 
conmittee to oversee the interagency effort. Ihey would also have to modify 
their individual outreach activities to the targeted population. Unlike 
cooperative efforts, both the development of interagency policy and the 
creation of an interagency structure are dea»nstrations of the degree of 
fonnality that iiKiividual agei«cies attach to a coordinative interagency 
effort. 

Because coordination usually requires a larger rem>urce cofnaitaient than 
cooperative interagency efforts, single agencies need to dedicate funds froffi 
thei7 separate agency budgets to the interorganizational effort. These 
resources roaain within the ccsitrol of the individual agerKJies. Participating 
agencies generally provide resources vx> support those aspects of the effort 
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for which they are individually responsible and also usually bear some of the 
costs relative to maintaining coordination. Agency personnel writing on the 
coordinated activity are ordinarily enpowered to support those decisions nade 
within the framework of the coordinated activity as long as they do not exceed 
existing budgetary and policy limitations. The aiDount of resources that each 
agency contributes to the coordinative interegeiKsy effort is reassessed 
annually, prin»rily on the basis of single agency r^eds awi concerns. 

Ckx)rdinated interagency efforts require some ioyaJty of the 
participating agencies to the interagency eftort\ however, primary loyalty, as 
was the case with cooperation, rests with the individual agencies. 
Participating units become involved in the coordinative interagency 
arjrangement and agree to the need to have their personnel motW in tandem 
because accompli shment of the interagency objective results in improved 
individual agency performance. 

Disagreements about ar 'as of responsibility typically arise in 
coordinative interagency efforts; therefore, procedures to esSsbUBb mgroement 
about territorial issues need to be developed. Suocessfui cxx>rdinative 
arraiigements use "majority r^jle" voting processes to resolve these kinds of 
conflicts. In the coordinative effort to reduce the number of high school 
drop-outs, it is likely that participating agencies will attempt to assign 
finaiKiial responsibility for overlapping services to their partner agencies. 
Procedures need to be established to obtain agreement about how to resolve 
conflicts about this recurring problem. Ihese issues can be successfully 
resolved vising "mjority rule" voting proc^ures to obtain agreement. 

Representatives of participating agencies in the coordinative 
interagency activity must 'nugage in extensive informaticsi sharing with regard 
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to the specific objective that is sought; that is, each agency oust make 
certain that its efforts do not interfere with those of other participating 
agencies. Also, each agency must be sxjpportive of the activities of the other 
agencies. Infomation sharing about these issues begins with the members of 
the coordinating coomittee (i.e., the interagency structure developed to 
monitor the coordinative interorganizational relationship) . Moreover, such 
information sharing facilitates the development of effective decision making 
processes in the coordinative interagency effort. 

For exanqple, the overall objective of reducing the number of high school 
drop-outs is not easily defined and assessed. Each of the participating 
agencies is already working with these clients independently. T^ey will need 
to share considerable information about uh&t they wish to continue to do 
independently ai^ about what they will pursue in the coordinative interagency 
arrangement. Agencies will need to vote to decide uhich csollective activities 
will be x>ursued. When these agreements are reached, activities designed to 
coordinate sei^ices for prevention of an increase in high school drop-outs can 
be undertaken. 

Decisions to participate in a coordinated effort are usually made 
through routine organizational processes. Once the decision is made, agencies 
will need to create interagency decision processes that facilitate resolution 
of issues related to the collective activities, including which personnel will 
be involved, what decision making latitude will be granted, and how resources 
will be used. Interagency decision making in coordinative interagency 
efforts is a much more critical issue than it is in cooperative arrangements. 
In successful coordinated interagency activities, interagency decisions must 
remain consistent with single agency decisions; as is the case with 
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cooperation, the needs of the interagency effort are c»nBidered secx»x3ary to 
the needs of the individual a£(encies. 

The roles of perm>nnel assigned to the coordinating comaittee are more 
complex than they were in cooperative interagency efforts. Interagency policy 
issues are decided by personnel vihose primary function is to represent their 
individual agencies* interests in the ooordinative arrangauent. At the eaaie 
tiine, these individuals often becooe invested in seeing that the interagency 
objective is accomplished. Therefore, they find themselves in the position of 
also having to represent the concerns of the interagency effort to their hcwae 
organizations. Often, these tw roles are not compatible. It is not unusual 
to find single agency representatives on an interagency ooooiittee to reduce 
the number of high school drop-outs, for example, serving as advocates of the 
interagency activity areJ seeking additional contributions from their home 
agencies for the coordinated interagency effort. Finally, staff may be 
assigned directly to the interagency effort in order to carry out its 
coordinative activities. 

In sian, within the fran^work of coordinated interagency relationships, 
creative efforts are usually directed toward implementation activities; 
therefore, procedures for working together on a continuing basis imjst be 
established. Coordination is a foiinal activity requiring time, resources and 
commitment by all participating agencies. It takes longer to accomplish than 
cooperation, but has the potential to provide more benefits to the individual 
agencies. 

T^ble 2 below depicts the features of coordinated interagency efforts: 
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Tabic 2 

Futures of Coordinative Interagency Bfforts 



OBJECTIVE: 
POLICT: 

RESOURCES: 

LOYALTY': 
AO^EEMENTS: 
DECISION making: 

PER-SWNEL ROLES: 



the interagency objective has a broad focus; it is 
interraediate-tera or Icmg-term 

interagency policies are dict-ated by single agency 
policies 

requires the development of a new interagency unit; 
slso, staff nay be assigned directly to the new unit 

supported with dedicated funds from the individual 
agencies which ranain within the control of the 
individual agencies 

priimry loyalty is to the individual agencies; 
secondary loyalty is to the interagem;y effort 

di se^sreeraents about territorial issues are resolved 
through "majority rule" voting processes 

interagency decisions are consistent with single 
agency decisions; single agency needs are primary; the 
needs of the interagerKiy effort are secondary 

policy issues are decided by coianittee members whose 
primary function is to represent their individual 
agencies' interests, t«Jt v*io also demonstrate a 
conmii invent to the interagency objective 



Collaboration 

Collaborative interagency arrangements require extensive interdependence 
among individual agencies. They occur only vihen two or more single agencies 
go beyond short-term or intermediate interests aixJ focus instead on the 
requirements for accompli shing specified objectives which, when aet, will also 
satisfy long-term interests of the participating organi stations and units. 
Therefore, they take much longer to develop than either cooperative or 
coordinative interagency efforts. Oice established, however, collaborative 
interagency relationships have the potential to provide much roore extensive 
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benefits to participating organizations. In effect, collaboration requires 
that agencies engage in fundamental alterations which affect policy, 
structure, decision making, personnel roles and authority or control. Thus, 
collaborative interagency efforts are usually ^igaged in only when the issues 
ureler consideration are so complex or so costly that neither cooperatiwi or 
cooi^iination will suffice. 

Interagency objectives appropriate for collaboration are broad in focus 
and require extensive coumitinent of the agencies involved. Collaborative 
interagency efforts are directed toward the attainment of objectives which can 
not be met by individual organizations, either because their memdat^s preclude 
such activities or because there is no possible way that the needed resources 
could be made available even if massive reallocation were considered. Such 
interagency objectives may begin as clearly definable and assessable, but are 
more commonly obtuse and intuitively assessed; further, there is a tendency 
for the objective to shift over time. 

An example of collaboration might occur when, for the sake of 
conjecture, three agencies that individually focus on education, youth and 
adolescents, and health decide for some reason that there is an overwheluiing 
need to direct their services to support faoiilies in crisis. The State, for 
*4iatever reasons, has directed the single agencies to accomplish this 
objective using an interagency approach. Agencies must devote considerable 
attention to establishing an appropriate interagency £«Trangement to 
acccnroodate this broad interagency goal. The one fact which is certain is that 
no single agency has the requisite resources or skills required to acoooiplish 
the objective independently. Thit task will require support from the 
individual agencies which will reflect positively on each sometime in the 
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future when the effects of this effort beccjme evident; however, in the short- 
terni the effort is likely to be a constant drain on agencies* resources. In 
effect, collaboration is the appropriate interagency effort to a^jcomplish this 
collective objective. 

Ctollaboration always requires some modification of exiatij>g agency 
policies, as well as the creation of new interagency policies that support the 
interorganizational arranganent. In the exanqple of agencies collaborating to 
support families in crisis, participants will need to create new interagency 
policies that will provide guidance as this complex objective is pursued. In 
addition, an interagency policy is needed to authorize the new collaborative 
unit to pursue the interagency objective autonomously. 

As is the case with coordination, collaborative interagency efforts 
always require the development of a new interagency structure. Over time, 
the new unit supplants ireiividual agency authority to accomplish tJie 
interagency objective. Staff are assigned directly to the new unit and the 
collaborative effort becomes their prijnary responsibility. Typically, single 
agency interests are represented through a policy board that oversees the 
collaborative enterprise. However, responsibility for all operations rests 
with the collaborative unit, and not with the individual agencies. In effect, 
the new vinit is given authority to make decisions about planning and operation 
of the collaborative interagency effort. Svx:h a unit would be needed in the 
interagency effort to support families in crisis. 

Collaborative interagency relationships are supported with pooled 
resources which are largely within the control of the collaborative unit. 
Participating agencies are e>cpected to provide resources to the new unit in 
order to support the comaonly accepted mission of the collaborative; often, 
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agencies make substantial yearly contributions to the collaborative unit in 
exchange for ongoing participation in its activities. In addition, 
collaborative interorgani2ation8d arrangenjents often seek out additicmal 
resources by applying for grants or by generating their own sources of income. 

Unlike cooperation and cxwrdinatiOTi, priraary hyaJty is to the 
interagency effort rather than to the cOTtcems of individual agencies. Such 
loyalty is possible because collaborative interagency arrangements are based 
upon, and require the building and saintenance of trust relationships among 
agency participants and between the new collaborative unit and each member 
agency. Personnel assifpied to work for the collaborative enterprise obtain 
their power to act aixi make decisions fro© the collaborative itself through 
the policy board rather than from the individual agencies. 

In order for collaboration to work, the coUabort^tive unit must engage 
in a series of planning activities designed to ensure that the individual 
agencies receive an equitable share of the benefits and resources. That is. 
agencies must believe that they aie receiving a fair share of the benefits in 
exchange for their investjnent in the collaborative effort. A key factor in 
the developroent of such trust is the creation of interagency procedures for 
establiahing agreement about what are legitimte concerns of the new 
collaborative unit and what issues will remain the prerogatives of the single 
agencies. Unlike coordination where "majority rule" voting processes will 
suffice, collaborative interagency efforts require procedures that resolve 
disagre«iients about territorial issues through consensus building. All 
involved agencies must agree about these critical issv^s. 

In large part, such shared deciBion making procesaes distinguish 
collaborative interagency efforts from cooperation and coordination. Without 
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them, collaboration is not possible. Moreover, within collaborativt 
interagency arrangeojents , decisions are coinnonly n»de on the basis of how best 
to achieve the interagency objectives, Decisitm making processes that worit 
in collaborative interagency aarrangeroraits require extensive information 
sharing among the individuals involved in the colls.borative effort, within 
single agencies, among participating agencies, and between single agencies and 
the collaborative. This infonaation sharing cooiaonly goes beyond the needs of 
the interagency objective and encompasses a wide range of peripheral issues. 
In effect, collaborative relationships require a high degree of risk-taking on 
the part of individual agencies that agree to entrvist the collaborative with 
responsibility to accomplish its interagency objectives in the best wp.y 
without continuous reference to the individual agencies for direction or 
approval. Tj-pically, this autoncmij- to develop and impleinent policy results in 
a state of tension between \,he collabt^rative unit and the individual agencies. 

The role of personnel in collaborative interagency efforts differs in 
seme aspects from the roles played by individuals in cooperative and 
coordinative interorgani national arrangements. Collaborative efforts are 
carried out by staff whose primary responsibility and loj-alty is to the new 
collaborative unit rather than to the individual agencies. Hiose who work in 
the collaborative tend to become a close-knit work unit willing to share all 
necessary infonaation among themselves; this information sharing often exceeds 
the direct requirements of the task and occasionally results in decisions 
which conflict with the short term interests of the individual agencies. In 
addition, new collaborative units must have sufficient staff to acooinplish 
their objectives. They also require as directors persons who are ctxafortable 
with exercising leadership in a highly political, ambiguous environaent where 
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the need to provide vision to the enterprise is as important as the ability to 
administer daily operations. 

In addition to staff, collaborative units have policy boards that are 
primau^ily coo^xjsed of representatives of participating single agencies. These 
individuals have a dual responsibility v^idi has the potential to create role 
conflict. First, they have the responsibility to oversee the interagency 
effort in order to ensure that interorganizational activities are suocessful. 
At the same time, they are employees of their home organizations and are 
expected to protect Iheir own organizations' interests. In successful 
collaborative interagency efforts, policy board members become advocates of 
interagency objectives in their home orgemizations and actively involve other 
appropriate persons and units in the accomplishment of the collaborative' s 
activities. The more informed and involved single laanber ageiK^ies are, the 
more likely that the collaborative unit will be able to implement its 
interagency objectives successfully. 

Our example of a collaborative interagency effort to support families in 
crisis cannot be acccxaplished unless all of these personnel issues are 
addressed, "nie collaborative unit must have its own staff, and policy board 
laen^rs must fulfill multiple responsibilities if the interagency objective is 
to be accomplished. 

In sum, collaborative interagency efforts represent a higher degree of 
interdependence than coordinative and cooperative ari^ingenjents . The creative 
efforts of the collaborative will initially be directed toward defining the 
nature of the problem to be addressed, toward creating appropriate inter- 
organizational procedtires, toward establishing an effective work grcmp in the 
new collaborative unit, and after that toward developing means for 
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accomplishing the objectives. The developnent of an effective policy board is 
also a key factor in successful collaborative units. Table 3 below depicts 
the features of collaborative interagency efforts: 

'Table 3 

Features of Collaborative Interagency Bfforts 

OBJECTIVE: the interagency objective has a broad focus and is 

long-temj 

POLICY: interagency policies are determined by the 

collaborative unit 



requires the development and maintenance of a new 
interagency unit that functions relatively 
autonomously; staff must be assigned directly to the 
new unit 



RESOURCES: supported with pooled resources which are largely 

within the control of the collaborative unit 

LOYALTY': primary loyalty is to the interagency effort; 

secondary loj'alty is to the individual agencies 

AGREEMENT: disagreeinents about territorial issues are resolved 

through consensus building 

DECISICW MAKING: interagency decisions are made by the collaborative 

unit; interagency needs are primary; single agency 
needs are seccw>dary 

PERSONNEl. ROLES: carried out by personnel whose primary responsibility 

is to aocoiiiplish the interageiKiy objective; coanittee 
members actively protect interagency needs and 
concerns in their home organizations 

The Three TFPes of Interagency Efforts 

Cooperation, coordination and collaboration are all appropriate 
interagency approaches to accoraplishing different kinds of interorganizational 
objectives. The broader and more cooplex the interagency objective, the more 
agency interdependence required. The need to develop interagency policies and 
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new interagency structures expaxKis as the degree of ageiKiy interdependent 
increases. Ccwperation and coordination are dependent on single agency 
resource contributions; collaboratic»i requires pooled ageixry resources. 

The greater the degree of interdependeiKse , the greater the need for 
agency representatives to shift their prifflax^ loyaJty from single agency 
concerns to the interagency effort, and the more likely that procedures will 
need to be developed to resolve disa£reeDents about territorial issues. 
Coordinative interagency efforts can be accomplished successfully using 
"majority rule" voting procedures for conflict resolution; collaboration 
requires the building of consensus in establishing agreement. All 
participating agenci >s jnust agree on what are legitimate interageiKiy cor^ems 
and what are appropriate single agency responsibilities. 

In cooperation and coordination, interagency decisions are made 
primarily by single agencies; primary- authority for decision uaking in 
collaborative intereigency efforts is assigned to the collaborative unit. 
Staff and couiraittee members play critical roles in ensuring that a particular 
interagency effort works. Ihe greater the degree of interdependence, the more 
need for personnel who have full time responsibility to the interagency unit, 
lAio are risk-takers, and who have the capacity to address complex interagency 
problems creatively. Issues related to possible role conflicts must be 
addressed. In collaborative interagency efforts, ccomittee members play 
critical roles in balancing interagency needs with the concerns of single 
agency participants. The greater the degree of interdependence, the wore need 
for cc3iiinittee members to represent the concerns of the interagency effort in 
their home organizations. 
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Bottom line, each type of interag«x:y effort is potentially effective* 
Decisions about v*iich type to use begin vrith an analysis of the interagency 
objective(s) to be aocanpliahed. Oiwiizational conditions, interagency 
procedures and interpersonal relaticmships then need to be deliberately 
structured to fit the nature of the interagency objective. Coordination arai 
c»llaboratiOTi can not be iiBplemented solely by signing an interagency 
agreeirent/contract • Energies need to be systeinatically devoted to addressing 
the issues described above » Table 4 on the next page depicts the interagency 
features of cooperation, coordination and collaboratiOT>* 
Administrative Issues Inf luCT>cing Decisions To Collaborate 

In government agencies, top administrators select particular interagency 
strategies based upon the organizational and inteiTJersonal issues addressed 
above • However, their choices are further influenced by conditions associated 
with administration in their respective agencies. 

Administrators employed by specific agencies nonnally develop intense 
lo>-alty to those units. One consequence of this agency^ commitment is that 
issues are frequently framed in their minds in tenns of what is *'good*' or 
"bad'' for the unit. Another coxisequence is that there is a tendency to 
consider how to use presenting issues as opporttmities to strengthen, iniprove 
and expand the agencies for which they are responsible and which they control. 
Such responses are not only ''normal" but also desirable. Those personnel 
working within the agencies rely upon their administrators to proiaote their 
programs' resoun^e needs and abilities within the larger environment. Given 
this ageiKy loyalty, it is understandable that administrators are reluctant to 
engage in collaborative interagency efforts which are likely to consiane agency 
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Types of Icterajeccy Efforts 



Peat-ires 



OOOEDIWTIOJi 



O0LUS0SA?IO)i 



oiJOTrvE 



narrow focus; slif^rt-teni 



broad foo^; ^ort or IfiUn^iiU t^n 



broad focus; loiii-t^n 



FOLIC? ao inUrajency policies required 



STEUnW BO m interftjency structure is 

requirri; &£encf personsel are 
assigned to achieve tke objective 

EBSOltCBS sufi^rted with dirre*ionary fund? 

wt.i.h reisin witiin the conir:! of 
th? individual agencies 

WU'.?i no loyaltj to the interagericy eff;:t 

is req^iffi; loyal *j* iS tr the 
individual afien:iec 

ACEEHVT aajcr single agency territorial 

isfw^E arise; a^reeier.: is not ari 
i£Sue 

BECISIOfi IWEISC ir^teragency decisuTiS are laie by 
the single agencies; intera|er:y 
oeedB are secondary t^ agency needs 

TiESOfftlBl RClif carried out bj perscrne! wtoBe 
priiary function is Ic represent 
their individual agencies' interests 
and iAo are assigsed responsibilitj 
for the interagency effort on a short 
ten basis 



ifilerageacy policies are dictated by 
single age&cy policies 

requires developient of a ne» interagency 
ur.it; staff lay be directly assigned to 
the se»i ur.It 

Supported with dedicated funds froi the 
individual agencies that retain withir. 
the centre! cf individual ageficies 

prisary loyalty is to the individual 
agencies; secondary loyally is to the 
interagency eff;':t 

disagreeients ak-ut territorial issues 
are resolved through *iBjorilf rule' 
voting procedures 

interagency decisions are consistent 
With Single agency decisions; interagency 
needs are secondary to single agency needs 

policy issues are decided by iotersgencj 
couittee leibers wicse priiary function 
is to represent their iwlividual agencies* 
interestSt but who also deaonstrate cwit- 
lent to the interagency objective 



ifiteraiency policies are detertined by 
Uie coiiabcrati^e unit 

requires develop^ct and laicteriance of 
new unit; staff lust be assignee directly 
U> Ue m intenjency unit 

supported by poo)ed resources that are 
largely witbm the control of the 
collaborative interM^ncy unit 

pnaary loyalty is tc the interagency 
effort; secondary loyalty is to the 
individual agencies 

disagreeients about terri*:ria. issues 
are resolved through the devtlcpi^rt c-f 
consensus 

interagency decisions are aade bj the 
collaborative unit; smgie agency needs 
secondary to interajency needs 

tarried out by personnel vlose priiary 
responsibility is to accoipUsb the 
interagency objective; cwittee 
•eibers actively protect interagency 
seeds and coacerns in their kose 
siencies 
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resources, develop interagency objectives of their own and be relatively free 
of direct agency control. 

A second issue t^ich seriously impacts cm decisions to ^igage in 
collaborative efforts centers around the ovaluation prmcUces v^ich are 
nonsally carried out in organizaticms. Most administrators are evaluated at 
least annually. These evali»tions naturally focus an vdiat has be«i 
accomplished vfithin the time period since the last evaluation. Thus, the 
evaluation process to which administrators are subject is largely based on 
short-term, achievable and measurable aoccOTplishioents. Within this context, 
there is a great reluctance to engage in interagency initiatives which consume 
resources that ai-e needed inmediately even though the prospects for "pay-offs" 
are some years in the future. Those w^o are willing to do so tend to be 
relatively confident that they can maintain an acceptable level of short-term 
successes which makes involvement in long-term interagency activities 
possible. 

A perspective which enables administrators to focus on the long-term 
"general good" above and beyond their own personal and agency needs is also 
required. That is, they must perceive sufficient value in the objective to be 
achieved througl) collaboration that engaging in the effort is wrth the cost 
to their respective agencies. Without such a perspective, collaboration is 
not possible even if many of the other conditions necessary to support it are 
present . 

In order to understand why organizations and their administratora select 
particular types of interagency efforts, a framework for understmndine their 
motives is .-ieeded. Choices to engage in cooperation, coordination and 
collaboration can be better understood if viewed in terms of three distinct 
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motives: [1] political; [2] enhanceoient of organizational effectiveness; and 
[3] recognition of the general good. Decisions to engage in cooperaticm loost 
coniaonly are politically motivated, "niese activities are generally single in 
nature and do not require extensive resources cr long-term tims canviitinents. 
In fact, with few except iwis, any single agency could acoonplish the task 
independently if it chose to do so. There are, however, often oooipelling 
political reasons for involving other organizations in the activity cm a 
short-term basis. 

Coordinated activities, on the other hand, are most often motivated by 
the need to enhance the effectiveness of a particular organization (although 
political considerations may also be involved), while recognizing that this 
can not be accanplished without collective action with other organizations. 
In this instance, in order to make a particular organizaticHi more effective, 
the talents and resources of one or more organizations are required for 
support. In the case of collaboration, the motive roust be a recognition and 
acceptance of the general good, since few other motives would cause an 
administrator to engage in activities which are likely to have as many short 
term disadvantages. 

In sum, for agency administrators to engage in collaboration, a number 
of conditions must be present concurrently. First, there must be a 
perspective that enables that individual to see beyond the needs of a specific 
organization. Second, there must be a recognition of the most appropriate way 
to resolve a specific issue. Third, the administrator must have reasonable 
confidence that his/her personal or agemiy position will not be severely 
compromised by engaging in the collaborative interagency effort. 
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For most administrators, the noni»l tendency is to d^l with issues that 
arise in the simplest and least expensive manner possible. Ihvis, it is cxnaon 
to attejnpt to deal with interorganizational issues through oooperaticm 
initially. If this does not work, cx>ordinatic»i is atteoipted; this is 
frequently sucx>es8ful since a great nany interorganizational issues can be 
handled at this level. It is with extreme oauticm and great reluctance that 
agencies move toward collaboration; the period of tijne required before '*paj'- 
offs" appear, the resource costs, the lack of single agency control over 
collaborative efforts, and the possibilities of failure as new directi(»is are 
charted all increeise the risks associated with six:h initiatives. 

All of these factors help to explain why Boae adminisvrators prefer to 
engage in cooperation or coordination, but publicly refer to these interagency 
efforts as collaboration. In this way, they can reap the benefits associated 
with the term while avoiding the costs associated with the fact. 
Special Features of OoveraBient Agencies 

In their purest form, collaboratives emerge when two or more irxlependent 
agencies agree on sone corauon need v4iich can not be inet iiKiependently, or 
through cooperation or coordination. Single agencies i-ecognize the need for 
such an activity and the services it can provide to the larger cdnnunity, but 
are fully aware of their individual agency limitations to aocon^lish it, 

Within the frtuaework of govemroental agejx:ies, however, the decision to 
enter into collaborative efforts is even more complex. First, all of the 
ageiKjies within a governmental administration are always in competition for 
the same resoiATces; that is, there is a single State budget with a fixed 
ajDOunt and each agency is competing for a larger share of the existing 
resource pool. In such cases, there is a natural reluctance to advocate 
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creation of a new initiative which will be in oompetition for the same 
resources. 

Second, within governmental levels, decisions to engage in collaborative 
efforts are coomonly proo^ted by executive level policies or expressed desires 
as well as legislative oandates; thus, the intent nay be to neet Bocie 
recognized "comnon good," but the recognition and impetus to act may be from 
sane agerK^y other than those which are required to inpleoent the collaborative 
interagency effort. In such cases, the interplay of influence between 
goverranental levels, as vfell as between ageiKiies at each given level, serves 
as a complicating factor. When the impetus to collaborate emerges fro© some 
source other than the implonenting agencies, ccjcmitment to collaborate is 
often reduced and accompanied by genuine disagreements about the need to 
collaborate and how best to satisfy the expressed mandate. 

In sum, public organizations tjpically respond to administrative or 
policy mandates in making decisions about issues that will be addressed 
through collaborative interagency efforts. Regular agency responsibilities 
must continue to be met effectively at the same time as interagency planning 
and acticais occur. More often than not, resotirces to support interagency 
efforts are delayed arxi planning activities create a strain on existing agency 
resouxxjes. Given these administrative issues and organizational constraints, 
public agencies tend to adopt cooperative or coordinative strategies to 
accomplish interagency objectives. Collaboration is necessarily rare. The 
special challenge inherent in P.L. 99-457 is that suocessful implesaentation 
requires the use of collaborative interagency efforts in order to develop a 
comprehensive coordinated service delivery system for infants and toddlers 
with handicaps aiKi their families. The provision of federal resources to allow 
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for a five year planning pericxJ before full implenentation was an absolute 
necessity. 

Srm FCR THE gnJDY 

The reseEurch was designed as an in-<iepth case study of a mid-Atlantic 
State that has 24 local political jurisdictions with a variety of demographic 
charRcteri sties. They range from densely populated urban jurisdictions to 
large and joediun sized suburban localities to small sparsely populated rural 
areas. The State was chosen for this studj' largely because of its long 
standing progressi%'e attitudes toward providing services to persons with 
hfiindicaps and because of the value it plswses on interagency efforts to deal 
with issues related to that population. 

These attitudes have been expressed through the developn>ent of a wide 

range of programs for persons with disabilities aiKi their families. Without 

attempting to provide a comprehensive listing of these efforts, fie following 

are noted as exaaiples of such programs: 

o The wide range of programs, sponsored by the State Department 
of Education, for infants and toddlers with handicaps, school-aged 
children with handicapping ocwxiitions, and persons with 
disabilities making the transition from school to work. These 
programs both precede and respond to Federal and State enabling 
legislation; 

o Examples of programs sponsored by the DepBrt^nent of Health and 
Mentai Hygiene include: The KPSDT (Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment) program designed to provide ooBtprehensive 
health care to children eligible for Medical Assistance from birth 
through age 21; the program that provides cooinunity-based services 
to technology dependent children \Aio wuld otherwise be placed in 
institutions; and the Children's !*%dical Services program that 
provides identif icaticm, prevention and treatiaent of medical and 
developoental problems to children up to age 22 who have special 
health care needs. 

o Programs sponsored by the Juvenile Services Administration for 
children awi adolescents with handicaps include the Systen for 
Evaluation and Treatioent of Every JSA Youth and the 
Deinstitutionalization of the Juvenile Offender Program 
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o The many services and programs sponsored by the CJovemor's 
Office for Children and Youth as a part of its major coomitiDent to 
at risk children and their families, including administration of 
planning activities associated with the implementation of P.L. 99- 
457; and 

o Programs administered by the Department of Human Resources, 
including a network of Family Support Centers (ooonunity-based, 
locally operated drop-in centers focussing on problems of 
adolescent parenting) and an intensive case nanagement service for 
families at risk of having a child reiDoved from the home* 

In effect, these are just a f&f examples of the nany services and programs 

that the State sponsors through its Departjuents and Executive Offices that 

provide direct and indirect senices to citizens with disabilities and their 

families. 

"Hie value that the State places on interagency efforts v»s in part 

m 

translated into the establishment of at least three formal interagency 
conrnittees charged with tht* responsibility of improving the provision of 
services and programs for children with special needs and their families. In 
1982, the State Coordinating Council (SCJC) was created by the Governor as an 
interagency comroittee responsible for making residential plswieroents for 
persons with disabilities. In 1980, long before the federal legislation which 
mandated it (i.e., P.L, 99-457), the State DepEirtiDent of Education passed a 
resolution requiring the provision of educational services for children with 
handicaps between the ages of 0-3. Other interagency comnittees responsible 
for issues focusing on children with special needs and their families were 
created in 1985 &nd 1987. "Hie Interagency Planning Cooinittee for CSiildren 
(IPCC), created in 1985 by the Governor, was intended to establish the basis 
for interagency planning and actions on the spectrum of issues related to 
children with special needs and their families. Finally, the Interagency 
Coordinating Council (IOC) was established in 1987 as a part of the State's 
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response to P.L. 99-457 that mandated, among other things, delivery of 
comprehensive coordinated early intervention servicses to infants and tockilers 
with handicaps and their families. 

In this report, activities related to the formation, operation and 
outcoises of these three major State Interagency Coomittees (i.e., SOC, IPCX: 
and IOC) are reviewed. Each of these Coomittees v»s intended to be a vehicxe 
through which State departments and executive offices might develop 
interagency approaches to the delivery of services to special needs children 
and their families. The activities of these Cociaittees span the last decade, 
during which time there have been changes in the leadership of the 
Departittents , reorganizations of the State executive office system, and changes 
in persons who served as Governor. In addition, there were several oajor 
pieces of State aixi federal legislation that affected Coamittee direction and 
operations, the most recent of which is P.L. 99-457. 

The seriousness of the State's comnitiDent to the developoaent of 
effective interagency efforts is evidenced in the recent report entitled 
Serving Children Vith Special Needs: fStatel's Evolving System (April. 1988), 
that was developed by the Subcabinet for Children and Youth at the request of 
the Joint Legislative Budget and Taxation Coiaidttee. "Hie report delineates 
barriers that the State has facaed in its interagency efforts; this analysis 
reflects the leadership's fundamental understandings of many of the issues 
related to interagency collaboration. The authors of the report state that: 
"Logistical, legal, procedural and professional obstacles have historically 
impeded any attonpts to coordinate care between agencies for clients with 
multiple needs. Soioe of the roost important impediioents are discussed below: 
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o Historically, each agency has had somev^iat different 
priorities, and resources are limited. Priorities are 
substantially rooted in the statutes, which govern agency 
operations and the General Assembly's budget decisions. Judicial 
loandates also play a key role in setting agency priorities. 

o State Ageircies, like private practitioners, often cannot assess 
clearly, accurately, or early enough, the true needs of a child, 
hteny factors affect the problem of assessiaent. . tThe entire field 
of children and youth services is struggling to cxrae to terms with 
the problem of diagnostic and evaluative validity. 

o Each Ag^icy operates its own manag«Dent informatics ssrstem 
(MIS), often using many different formats and a wide range of 
codes to categorize services. ...Ttie difficulties of integrated 
data collection are increesed by unsophisticated and outdated MIS. 

o Finally, until recently, the State... had not developed a 
unified strateg>' to govern resource expenditure and service 
delivery to Special Needs Children." (p. 12) 

In a section that siminarizes future direction, the Sub-Cabinet for Children 

(whose membership included the Oiief Executive Officers of SDE, DHMH, DHR, 

GOCiY and JSA) concluded that: 

Each of the executive agencies entrusted with a separate piece of 
the larger hianan problem presented by vulnerable children and 
families has done its job well. By re-integrating those separate 
pieces into the cxxnplex human situation they imist understand and 
treat, they have joined their commitments and many of their 
resources in a way that promises to use society* s increasingly 
scarce public resources in a logical cost-effective way. 

. ..The approach outlined in this report is a departure from 
business as usual: the i^eds of at risk children will for the 
first time be systaaatically evaluated from a multi-leveled 
perspective, and be met with services designed around the child 
and family, not with a rigid system into which they must fit, or 
fall through resulting cracks in the bureaucracy... (pp. 28-29) 

It should be noted that the report on Serving Children with Special Needs: 
Staters Ev^olving Syst^i has just recently been submitted to the Legislature; 
there has been no time for an official response or action. 
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STTATB PrraRACg^Y EFFCKTS 
This section of the report focuses on the three interagency coomittees 
that have responsibility for services to children with special needs and their 
families in the State under study. It provides 11] descriptions of the three 
interagency oocmi ttees; 12] an analysis of the type of interagency effort each 
conmittee represents; and [31 an assessiuent of the extent to which the type of 
interagency effort portrayed by each committee is appropriate for sucx^ssful 
accomplishment of their respective interagency objectives. 

State Coordinating Council 

Description 

Mandate : The State Coordinating Coomittee on Services To Handicapped 
Children was established in 1978. It was charged with the responsibility for 
making reconmendations to thi Governor about issues pertaining to the State 
responsibility for residential placeinent of students with nailtiple special 
needs. Reconmendations included that [1] a ftmding pool for residential 
placements be created; [2] the State Coordinating Council for Residential 
Placement (SCC) be establirhed as a permanent interagency conmittee; [31 Local 
Coordinating Councils be established in each local jurisdiction in the State; 
and [4] procedures for case jnanagement at the local level. In a July 1982 
Executive Order (E.G. 01.01.1982.09), the Governor changed the name of the 
State Coordinating Conmittee to the State Coordinating Council for Residential 
Placement of Handicapped Children. In 1987, the mandate for the SCC was 
placed into statute by the Legislf^ture. 

The primary function of the SCC has been to approve residential 
plac«nents and to conduct such other activities as are consistent with that 
responsibility. These include development of a cociDon funding pool, ensuring 
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that children with harKiicaps are placed in least restrictive environnKnts. and 
making initial efforts to provide placement sites in the State for those who 
are currently being served out-of-state. The present functions of the SCC 
were mandated initially by P.L. 94-142 and were at one time carried out by the 
individual Departments acting independently with respect to their clients. At 
this point in time, the Ckjuncil does not have responsibility for placement in 
group homes or for the provision of foster care; these programs are 
administered by the Departinent of Hunan Resources as single agency 
initiatives. 

CcaiiTiittee Operations : The SCX is located within the Governor's Office 
For Handicapped Individuals (OHI). In 1987, the SOC was permanently located 
within OKI by executive order. It has a Director and other appropriate 
supporting staff. Membership on the Council consists of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, the Secretary of the Department of 
Human Resources, the State Superintendent of Schools, and the Secretary of the 
Juvenile Services Administration, or their designees. Membership on the 
Council was delineated in the Executive Order (E.G. 01.01.1982.09) and was 
later expanded to include JSA. In addition, the Director of the Office For 
HandicaK)ed Individuals and the Director of the Governor's Office For Oiildren 
and Youth are ex officio members of the SOC. 

A Plac«Dent Review Caanittee (PRC), consisting of members of eacl; of the 
four units referred to above, meets weekly to review cases and make placement 
decisiorxs. Each of the participating Departments has an office and personnel 
to carry out investigative and evaluative activities required before a case is 
brought CO the PRC. The SCC meets monthly to review and establish policies 
related to residential placement. In addition, unique cases with policy 
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implications are brought to the SCC, as well as all cases wt»ere placement was 
denied. Assignment of responsibility for costs for a specific placen^t is 
based on the extent to which a particular agency is responsible for the 
placement of and delivery of services to that individual. 

Four cost centers were designated for use in making financial 
determinations: two for educatiwi and two for residential and related 
ser\ices. Once financial responsibility for a residential placement is 
distributed and agreed upon, each Depart»ent is charged its share of expenses. 
The requirement that costs be shared based on extent of responsibility has, it 
was reported, the effect of ensuring that each case is rigorously examined to 
determine whether residential placement is really necessary. Sim^e all of 
these placements are in private, out-of -State institutions, and the 
individuals involved are in need of extensive services, costs are especially 
high. There hais been some recent discussion about developing in-State 
residential centers for those children currently placed out-of -State , and a 
first effort in this direction is now being developed. 

Each of the local jurisdictions has established a Local Coordinating 
Council (LCC), an interagency coninittee composed of the local counterparts to 
DepartJnents represented on the State Coordinating Council. These UXs follow 
guidelines established by the SOC in making reconroendations to tne SOC for 
residential placements for clients in their respective jurisdictions. 
Additional information about LCC operations and interagency relationships will 
be gathered during Stage Two of this study. 
Nature of the Interagency Effort 

By and large, the State Coordinating Council most closely approxiraat-es a 
ooordinative interagency effort in both its design and functions. T^e 
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following analyses of the organizational and interpersonal dimensicms of the 
SOC Buj^rt this contention. They are based on infonssation provided by 
participants in the study, on relevant written materials, and on the x«search 
an effective collaboration. 

Interagency Objective : The SOC clearly has a very focused interagency 
objective: deteminatiwi of appropriate residential plac^Dents. Basically, 
for each case that is brought to its attention, the Council must decide: 11] 
v4iether or not to suK»rt residential placement for a particular individual; 
12] which services would be appropriate for those who are placed in 
residential settings; [3] what the financial responsibilities of each agency 
will be for each individual who is placed in a residential setting; and [4] 
the most appropriate location for that placanent. The range of placement 
options is limited by the availability of approved residential settings v^ich 
offer the combination of services required by a particular individual. They 
have also made more creative placements for children with unique special 
needs. 

In effect, the ser\-ices provided by the SC5C are intended to meet the 
intermediate and long-term interests of the single Departinents . The need for 
this service will continue indefinitely. These agencies etre fulfilling their 
individual responsibilities through the use of an interagency strategy (i.e., 
the SCC). The SCC's interagency objective most closely approximates 
objectives best served by coordinative interagency efforts. 

Interagency Policy . Initially, effective iinpleaaentation of the 
residential plac«nent function required the creation of new policies. These 
might have continued to be inplenented by the agencies thei^lves, bwt as of 
1&78 were assigned by the Governor through an Executive Order to the SCX:. 
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sec policies are determined by the SOC ©embers who cure representatives 
of participating State Departments. These policies also regulate relations 
with LCCs ami the procedures for aj^roving residential placesent sites. They 
are policies that provide guidance for the interagency effort. Moreover , 
these policies are confilruent with meciber ageiK:ies* residential placement 
policies. For example, the SCX: has developed a specific framework for 
assigning the cost of residential placement to the individual agencies; this 
framework is congruent with single agency policies in this ar«a. The 
framework establishes four cost centers: two for educational services and two 
for related services • It was reported that no formal policies have been 
established that delineate procedures leading to placement decisions, and some 
problems relative to making such decisions do exist. 

All of these features of SCC interagency policies are characteristic of 
policies that work best in coordinative interagency efforts. 

IntetBMencjr Structure : The structure of the SCC was determined 
initially by Executive Order and later defined in statute. The membership is 
comprised of the Chief Executive Officers of the four major service agencies 
(or their designees) with the chair of the Council rotatiiig among the members. 
H^ere aire two ex officio roecdbers: the Director of OHI and the Director of 
OOC&Y. The need for support staff is determined by the SC5C. There are five 
support staff: the Executive Director, a Program Coordinator/Administrator, a 
Fiscal Specialist, a Fiscal Clerk and a Secretary /Off ice Manager. The SOC is 
designated as a new interorganizational entity with supporting staff assigned 
directly to it» The individual Agencies also have units *ath designated 
pei*sonnel who serve on the Plac«aent Review Coomittee (PRC) which meets 
weekly. These personnel are responsible for naking most residential placement 
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decisions. They are also responsible for the assessioent and monitoring of 
residential sites. The SOC considers these rewxnoerKiations and makes final 
dispositions in its monthly meetings. Respondents report that the H?C woricing 
group which n»eets weekly facilitates the CouiKjil's ability to aocoi^lish its 
work. SuccessfiJ. coordinative interagency efforts require interagency 
structures similar to the SOC. 

Resources : Financial support for the SOC is derived from more than one 
source. The cost of supporting residential placements for children with 
handicaps is met primarily with single agency funds dedicated for that 
purjxDse, as is the case with most coordinative interagency arraI^gaIlents . To 
the extent that such funis exceed the designated amount Udgeted, shifts in 
agency budgets must occur t*) support the placements. As one respondent noted, 
"the major problem is funding. . .who paj-s how much for each placement." l^e 
actual operations of the SCO and its personnel are supported with funds 
through the executive branch of State government. 

Respondents report that there is a proposal to create a single fvmd that 
would be located in the SOC to support residential placements. This would 
replace the funds obtained from agencies' txidgets though designation of 
responsibility and cost-sharing for each placement. IhiB proposal would 
certainly serve to minimize the concerns of individual B^encies about 
appropriateness of cos' sharing assignments. In the event that the proposal 
to adopt a pooled resource base is accepted, some decisions will need to be 
made about how potential expenditures vhich might exceed the pooled resource 
base woiild be assumed. Pooling resources is characteristic of collaborative 
interagency efforts. 
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Loyalty : All of tJie peraons interviewed indicated that there is a n»jor 
coosnitioent aiacmg all m^nbers of the PRC and the SOC to naking placement 
decisi<ms in the best interests of children with handicaps, and that this 
cooBiitiDent has been repeatedly demonstrated over tiae. Nevertheless, both the 
PSC end the sa: issfflbers, ^o cc^uct both the initial investigations and oake 
the final decisions, are employees of the individual agencies and look to 
those organizations for rewanis and eventual proowtions. It vas reported that 
when making cost assigrsaients for I'esidential placesnents, there is a tendency 
to protect individual Department budgets. 

The State Coordinating Council is comprised mostly of individual agency 
representatives, whose primary loyalty is to their own Departmaits . However, 
it is evident from the interviews that these service agency members are also 
ccmnitted to appropriate placement of children with handicaps; this indicates 
that they also meintain loj-alty to the interagency effort. Hie ijKiluaion of 
representatives from two Executive Offices not directly involved in making 
residential placements provides some balance and reduces the self-interest 
capacities of the service agencies. 

S stabJjBhin^ Ajtreement : For the w^st part, S(X members use consensus 
processes to gain agreement about policy issues related to resid^tial 
placement. Disagreements about assigranent of costs are also resolved through 
consensus, because they would create strains within the interagency unit. 
The presence of such procedures to address agency territorial issues is an 
indicator of moderate interdepende*x« among agency members of the SCC. 

3n these ways, the SOC uses collaborative procedures for establishing 
agre«nent. Engaging in the activities of the SOC does not appear to entail 
much risk taking on the pert of the individual Departments, but it clearly 
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requires a dependency on the other organizations to accept their fair share of 
the residential placenjent cx>sts. It was rey^rted that there is also an 
assumption that perceived unfair allocations nay occur, but that these will 
"even out** over tijne* 

Decision makin^r : Because SCX: members are representatives of their 
individual agencies, those decisions which regulate the SOC staff tend to be 
consistent with single agency needs and policies. It was reported that this 
is particularly true with regard to cost assignments; in such cases, the needs 
and dictates of the individual agencies are priiaary for the fSOC 
representatives . 

In those cases where the issues under c«isideration ai^ not likely to 
conflict with individual agency needs (i.e., policies regarding the LCCs or 
the approN'al of residential sites), the SOC representatives deal with the 
interagency unites needs without reference to individual agerv^y needs. By and 
large, however, single agency needs are primary in the SCX^ decision making 
process and SCX^ interagency needs are secondary, as is the case in 
coordinative interagency efforts* 

The operation of the FftC and the SCJC necessitate a moderate degree of 
information sharing. Full sharing of client information is expected. This 
view was expressed by several respondents; a representative ocxam^t is the 
FRC has improved efficiency because we can look at the needs of children 
together." In effect, there is no r^ed for any sharing of informaticm that 
would not enhance the SCC^s capacity to make residential placesients. 

Personnel Roles : All persons interviewed indicated that there is a 
major caanitraent among members of the HiC, the SOC and its stiff to saking 
placement decisions in the best interests of children with handicaps and that 
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this coomiUnent has been repeatedly demonstrated over time. Nevertheless, the 
FUC members who conduct the initial review and make recooinendaticms for 
placement are onployees of the individual organizations to vAiich they look for 
their rewards. It would seen likely, therefore, that their responsibilities 
are soiaevshat divided between coranitment to the client needing placeaient and to 
their respective Departments* needs. It ia probable that the interests of the 
children auid the Departments are in harmony most of the time, but that 
occasionally these sets of interests are inconsistent. 

In effect, SCC policy decisions are made by Coiaicil members whose 
primary function is to represent their individual agencies' interests in the 
coordinative activity. At the same time, they have become invested in seeing 
that the interagency objective is carried out successfully. These are 
characteristics of personnel involved in coordinative interagency efforts. 

While dependent upon the SCC for continued employment in that particular 
position, the SCC staff are actually employees of the executive branch of the 
State. The presence of staff who are assigned directly to the State 
Ccwrdinating Council helps to mediate these tensions, and is, therefore, 
characteristic of successful coordinative interagency efforts. 
Sunsary 

The SOC exhibits the characteristics of a coordinating unit in terms of 
interagency policies, interagency objectives, resources, loyalty, interagency 
structure, decision-naking and personnel roles. This classification is 
consistent with the demands of the tasks with which it is confronted and 
explains the high success rate that the SOC has had oyer the years. Ihe 
conditions within which it operates are a^sropriate for the purposes that the 
SCC is trying to achieve. The requirements for a cooperative interagency 
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arrangement would not be adequate for the task of residential placeoenti and 
the time and financial requir«aents of a collaborative interagency effort 
would be unnecessary. 

The sec carries out functions which at one time were undertaken by 
individual agencies (DHR, DHMH, JSA and SDE). Additionally, it was originally 
created by Executive Order of the Governor rather than by the agencies 
themselves; thus, the staff of the SCC is supported by the executive aro of 
the State. It was reported that at this point in time the chief executive 
officers of the four DepartiDents involved accept the need for the SC5C as an 
interagency arrangement to carry out the residential placement function and 
those Bictivities associated with it. The operation of the SOC simplifies the 
residential placement functicMi for the agencies, reduces the nuober of 
personnel within each Departaient who would be required to carry out this 
function, and provides guidelines for residential placement that are likely to 
be more consistent than would be the case if each Department operated 
independently to fulfill this function. The services provided by the SCX: 
clearly meet the intemediate and long-term interests of the single 
Departments since this will continue to be an ongoing client need for the 
indefinite future. 

3y and large, the State Coordinating Council exhibits the orgmnieational 
conditiona and interpersonal relaUonahipe that are characteriatic of aucceaafuJ 
coordinative interagency efforts. Figure 2 below depicts a profile of the 
interagency features of the State Ckiordinating Council: 
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Figure 2 

Profile of the State Coordinating Omncil 
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Interagency Planning Coeiidttee For Children 

De«sripti(Mi 

Mandate ; A planning committee was created at the request of the Governor 
in 1985 as a part of his Children and Youth Initiative. The purpose of the 
cooHiittee fc«s to develop an interagency plan for children with special needs, 
because such children often require the services of more than erne State 
agency. "Hiere was no formal policy statement that authorized the Coinnittee's 
creation or delineated its responsibilities in a precise manner. 

In the preface to the Intei^ency Plan for Qiildren with Special Needs 
( Plan ) . the Chief Executive Officers of the three o»jor State service agencies 
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(SDE, DHMH, and WR) that had responsibility for providing services to 

children with special needs described the purpose of the Plan : 

The Interagency Plan represents another mjor step toward 
achieving a coiBpr^en8ive« cxiordinated service syatest for special 
needs children. We intend that it (the PlanI be the first of a 
series of annual plans in which State agencies set forth their 
short -tenc ani longer- range goals and activities for helping 
children and their families. We also view this plan as part of an 
ongoing dialogue asiong State and local agencies, private 
providers, and advocates about how special needs children can best 
be served. . .(p.iii) 

The planning coraaittee also made recooroendaticais about continimtion of 
the interagency planning process. In its report, the m^bers reconmended to 
the Governor that: [1] "an ongoing State government function of interagency 
planning and budgeting for special needs children be established throu^ the 
creation of an Interagency Planning Committee for Children; 12 J the membership 
of the proposed IPCC be expanded to include "additional local input and 
ad\ocacy representation in tJhe planning"; and [3] the "IPCC monitor the 
implementation of the first Plan arKi develop or amend the plan for future 
years as required" ( Plan , p. ix>. 

Membership : The Plan was prepared by five State agencies: [IJ the 
Department of Human Resources (SSA); (21 the Departjnent of Healtii and Mental 
Hygiene (ACA, DAA, JSA, ^fiiA, MRK>A, PMA); [3] the State Department of 
Education; 143 the Governor's Office For Children and Youth; and 15] the State 
Coordinating Council for the Residential Placement of Handicapped CJiildren. 
Iliese were th** major State Departments, and their appropriate subdivisions, as 
%*sll as the Executive Offices concerned with delivery of servioes tx) special 
needs children and their families. 
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Members of the planning coniaittee represented each of the above State 
DepartJDents and appropriate subdivisions. Initially, two of the twenty-two 
members (officials and planners) represented advocacy groups and private 
providers ( Plan t p. iv). With the creation of the IPOC, manbership was 
expended in Year Two to include "additional local input and advocacy 
representation": six of the thirty-six oembera were representatives of private 
providers and advocacy groups ( Progress Report , p. vi). There were no 
parents, or representatives of special needs parent groups on the IPCX^, 
thereby limiting the IPCC's direct access to information about accessibility 
issues from the perspective of parents of special needs children. 

Develonnent of The Plan: Year One Activities (1985-1986 ); A definition 
of the targeted population was developed, and a dei^ription of effective 
inanageinent of services for childi-en with special needs was delineated. The 
planning coTBTiittee articulated "cross-cutting issues critical to the effective 
roanageinent of State services" (Plan, p. ix). Tliese included: [IJ service 
planning and case management; (2] coomunity education on behalf of special 
needs children; [3] iroproved interface with private sector providers; |4) 
transitioning services; [5] interagency licensing and ncnitoring and [6) 
interagency rate setting. 

The planning conmittee engaged in a series of activities designed to 
identify which agencies were operating' similar or coiapleoentary programs and 
coiupiled listings of agencies, personnel and programs that were addressing 
similar concerns and/or served similar populations. ThxB croas-Bgera:y pictm-e 
represented the first comprehensive effort in the State to develop such 
information across the five major agerciies that had assigned responsibility 
for overseeing services to children with disabilities in the State. A large 
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nunber of staff in each of the individuad agencies vfere involved on task 
forces created to facilitate IPOC information gathering activities. 

The planning cannittee also identified five service priorities for a 
coordinated system of services for special i^eds children. Tljey include: [1) 
prifliary prevention activities; [2] early intervention services; 13] 
evaluation, assessment and diagnostic services; [4] in-horoe arxi cooBiunity 
ser\'ices; and [5^ substitute care ser\ices. Specific tasks to be accoopl ished 
were established, the particular units involved with those tasks were 
identified, and one of the units was given lead responsibility for each task. 
Time lines with varying levels of specificity were included in the Plan as 
well as a list of Fiscal Year 1986 funding levels for existing programs. No 
information was provided in the Plan about estinated costs for proposed 
coordinated services. 

The Interagency Plan for Special Needs Children was transmitted to the 
Governor in January 1986. In accepting the Plan , the Governor emphasized 
"...his comnitment to se^eing that the recanniendations and tasks set forth in 
the plan are implonented" (Letter, 1/27/86). As a follow-up to first year 
activities, u new interagency connnittee, (i.e., the IP(X^), was created as a 
collective initiative of the major individual agemiies in the State. Its 
assigned tasks were: 11] monitoring the implesoentation of the Plan ; 12] 
updating the Plan ariiually; and [3] providing information about the goals and 
priorities of the Plan to appropriate personnel in the individual agencies. 
In this way, the Interagency Planning Ckxnmittee for Children (IPCC) was 
appointed and its membership was expanded frca© twenty-two to thirty-six 
members. The Departaient of Human Resources was authorized to convene and 
chair the l?OC in Fiscal Year 1987. The Director of the Social Services 
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Administration, DHR, was appointed chair of the IPOC for Year Two. htone of 
the persons interviewed indicjated that the IPCC had a staff or a separate 
budget. 

YesLT Two Activities: !986-1987 : RespcsKients reported that initial 
activities were imergetic, and progress was attributed to the creative and 
effective leadership of the c^ir of the first planning coondttee who in Year 
Two was appointed as the first IVCC Chair. No data were reported about the 
ways in which the IPCC monitored the implementation of the Plan . However, 
amendments to that pj.an are delineated in the March 1987 annual Progress 
Report . 

The IPCX' ccxDpleted the first Progress ReTx?rt of its activities in March 

1987. In this report, the three service Departments* (i.e., SDE, DHMH, and 

DHR) activities since the completion of the Interagency Plan were presented. 

In addition, the report identified six action reconinendations and presented 

tasks to be ccwipleted in each of six areas. They include: 

o "The State should exTiand aiKi better coordinate a system of 
prevention/early intervention ser\'ices for children ages birth to 
three and their families. 

o In order to safeguard children at risk of abuse and neglect, 
the State must strengthen its ayste»n of protective services to 
children and promote ongoing services to families. 

o T^e State must expedite the development of resources to ensure 
that children who are at risk of conniitoent , or who have already 
been oooudtted to the custody of a State agency, receive 
appropriate services. 

o The State must expand programs and servioes designed to reduce 
school truancy, prevent disruptive behavior in school, and 
encourage students to complete high school. 

o EWIH and SDE should continue to coordinate and expand the 
State's drug and alcohol abuse education and treatisent programs. 
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o The State should establish a pilot program for comprehensive 
assesstD&nt, diagnosis and e\'aluation services for special needs 
children, in order to coordinate the often separate assessxnents 
required by r«MH, D«R and SDE," ( Progress Report . Section I) 

Two sources of data about Year Two activities were used: re&pc»ident 
reports and the Progress Report: Interagency Plan for Children with Special 
Needs . March 1987. "Hjere v»ere sooe instances in which interviews did not 
confirm the extent of progress reported in the Progress ReTX>rt . Ihe report is 
attractively produced. Ifcjwever, in manj' cases, it is difficult to determine 
the extent of iroploaentaticai that has been made on each task in the first Plan 
from the information provided in the Progress Report . In some instances, the 
language used to report progress is ambiguous. In other instances, it is 
unclear about the extent to which reported aictivities are the direct result of 
activities designed to implement the Plan or of single agency initiatives. 

Hie Progress Report was transmitted to the Governor in March 1987. A 

new Governor was in office at the time who also articulated E>. cutive Office 

support for the Interagency Planning Coomittee for Children: 

We must work even harder to ensure that our children have a 
healthy start in life. This requires the kind of collaborative 
effort of an interagency group which involves State and local 
government, the ^vdiciary, private philanthropy, the corporate 
sector, neighborhoods and conrouni ties. . .You have my <aigoing 
support through the Office For Children and Youth as the Special 
Secretary works with you to develop a united strategy on behalf of 
[the State's] children. (Letter 3/30/88). 

In this fashion, the Governor assigned responsibility for third year IPCC 

activities to the Special Secretary of the Govenjor's Office For CJiildren and 

Youth. 

Year Three Activities: 1987-1988 : In spring/siaaaer 1987, the SSA 
Director and the Director of QOC&Y, who had served as the first two IPOC 
Chairpersons, left State government. A new permanent Director of GOC&Y was 
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not appointed until March 1988; thus, IPOC activities reoiained "uncovered" 
until that time, "nie second progress report of the IPC5C was due to the 
Governor in Spring of 1988 but to date has not been canpleted. Respcsidents 
reported that no meetings of the IPQC have be^ held since Novesnber 1987. 

Respondents were not consistent in the information they provided about 
year three activities of the IPOC >Jost of them reported that they were not 
aware of what the Cocinittee was doing, and that they were not familiar with 
activities within their organizations related to the Interagency Plan . A 
representative participant comnent was: "Ih&t Comnittee kind of died; there is 
no feeling in my agency that it went anyv^ere." It was reported by one 
respondent, however, that the IPCC subconmittee on which she worked has 
continued to meet and is developing a set of reconineralations based on their 
deliberations. It would appear that this subcocanittee is operating 
independently of the total ccxnmittee which has not met for a nvmber of months. 
Finally, those persons who were interviewed and who had attended the roost 
recent IPCr meetings in Fall 1987, reported that the Committee was handicapped 
by changes in leadership and by the period of time during which the chair was 
vacant. Ihese factors contritaited to the interruption in IPOC activities. 
Nature of the Interagaicy Effort 

The Interagency Planning Coomittee for Children cannot be classified as 
a pure interagency type. An examinaticMi of the organizational and 
interpersonal features of that interagency conmittee provides insight into the 
classification problem. This analysis is based on information provided by 
participants in the study, on relevant written materials and cai the research 
on effective collaboration. 
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The most critical point to note here is that any att€aq>t to categorize 
the IPCJC is coiaplicated by the fact that, technically, it vfas really two 
different coamittees, with distinctly different tasks, operating at different 
points in time. During the first year of operation when the Plan was 
developed, a planning conniittee was appointed at the request of the Governor, 
but no formal executive order was ever issued. At that point in time, the 
planning committee's responsibility was limited to the development of the 
Plan . One of the recomroeiKlations of this first planning group was that a 
permanent IVCC coimiittee be appointed. 

During subsequent years of operation, a new IP(X Coomittee was 
established by the individual Agencies as a formal interagency arrangement. 
During this period the IPCC had responsibility for continued plannijig, 
monitoring of the implementation of the Plan, and influencing the individual 
agencies to operate in a manner consistent with the Plan . Thus, there was a 
shift in both the IPCC objectives and the forces which created w.-id stjpported 
its continuing existence. 

Interagency Objective : The interagency objective of the IPCJC during 
its first year of operations was broad in nature, but short-term (one year). 
The specific nature of the proposed interagency plan for children with special 
needs was left undefined in the CoBiTuttee charge. S?nce little prciiiiiinar>' 
work on this issue had been done, the Conmittee was left with a major task of 
lanspecified dimensions. 

During subsequent years of operation, the, IPCC was assigned a breeder 
task which included contini«d planning, monitoring imploaentation of the Plan , 
and working with individual agencies to provide coordination in the 
development of priorities and budgets. "Hie fact that the IPCX: had been 
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reconstituted as a permanent entity clearly ijnplies that the agencies viewed 
these activities as a long-term endeavor. 

No single agency could conceivably carry out independently the 
designated interagency objective of the IPOC . The nature of the objective 
itself precludes such indepewient action. It has a broad focus and will 
require a IcMig period of tinie to acconpliBh. In effect, the interagency 
objective for the IPOC most closely corresponds to those interagency 
objectives which are best accomplished using a collaborative interagency 
ef fort . 

It is possible that some IPOC n»embers did not fully understand the scope 
of the interagency objective. One person vho was involved with the ccmnittee 
noted that it "was not a change comroittee; rather, [its purpose was] just 
looking at overlap and duplicatic.i. " In effect, to accomplish the IPOC 
objective, member Departments would need to nake major modifications in both 
their policies and their procedures. 

Interagency Policy . In a sense, the IPCC Plan served as a policy 
document because it articulated the purposes ard directions of the interagency 
effort. However, the Plan required author ieation for proposed activities from 
the Ciovemor, and in the case of new appropriations, by the Legislature. None 
of the respondents indicated that such fonaal authorization occurred. Thus, 
interagency policies that could guide the work of the IPOC were virtually 
nonexistent. In addition, roost respondents indicated that the worii of the 
IPCC did not cause any modifications in single agency policies that would 
acoonmodate the intei^ency enterprise. In effect, IPOC interagency policies 
most closely approximated policies used in cooperative interagency efforts. 




despite the fact that the IPCC interagency objective required a collaborative 
approach . 

Interaaency Structure : In oxxier to develop the Plan , a rare year 
teo^rary structure was created at the request of the Govenwr. The 
individual agencies subsequently ci"eated the IPCJC as a new interorganizational 
arrangement charged with the responsibility of developing and impleoenting the 
Plan . Creation of a new interagency structure was necessary but not 
sufficient to accomplish the IPCSC's interagency objective. In atMition, the 
IPOC needed to have staff assigned directly to the Coiaaittee who would have 
had the responsibility for carrying out the interagency activities. In 
effect, the IPCC structure most closely approxinates coordinative interagency 
efforts. 

It was reported that early progress of the IPCC was dependent on the 
charismatic leadership of the first Conmittee chairperson, naking the IPCC 
interagency effort person-dependent rather than dependent upon the creation of 
a viable interagency structure. Indeed, it was feasible that this 
individual's creativity and energy served as a substitute for the development 
of an effective interagency unit. Thus, it was not surprising that several of 
the persons inten-'iewed reported that the work of the IPOC disintegrated when 
there was a change in leadership; a viable cmgoing interagency structure was 
required for stability in the Conmittee' s activities. 

Resources : Members of the initial planning committee recognized the 
ijnportance of addressing budget issues in the development of the plan. Major 
new interagemiy initiatives would require changes in existing funding 
patterns. At the very least, as is characteristic of a coordinative 
interagency effort, individual agencies would need to dedicate monies from 
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their existing budgets to accomplishing the work of the IBX. In addition, 
the State vrould need to provide additionflLl resources to the IPOC as it began 
to implement its broad and coi^prehensive activities. 

None of the respondents indicated that any funds were specifically 
designated by the single agencies for IPOC operations and support, "Hie 
primary resource ctmtributions were the time of Agency representatives serving 
as oeiBbers of the ComDittee, and the time of other perstHinel in the individual 
agencies vho served on the nisoerous task forces that were established by the 
IPCJC. In addition, no coomitiDent of additional State resources was reported. 
In effect, the fact that resource contributions to the IPOC most closely 
approximated those provided in cooperative interagency efforts seriously 
impaired the IPCC's ability to aocoroplish its broad interagency objective. 

Loyalty : For the most part, IPOC members were full-time employees of 
the individual agencies. "Hieir primary loyalty, it vras reported, was to their 
individual agencies. While it is difficult to deteraine precisely, many 
individuals were reported to have demonstrated secondeuT^ loyalty to the IPCC. 
However, as one respondent suggested "many other IPCC members were unsure of 
the focus of the coomittee's activities" and had not yet demonstrated much 
cooroitment to IPCC activities. By and large, loyalty to the IPOC interagency 
effort roost closely approximates loyalty demcMistrated in coordinative 
interagency efforts; c3oilaborative interagency objectives, however, can only 
be accomplished vAen representatives of member agencies show primary loyalty 
to the interagency effort rather than to their single agencies. 

It does not appear that the activities of the IPOC posed a sizeable risk 
for the participating agencies, but a considerable amount of collective 
activity was called for by the Plan that emerged; that is, units from the 
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various Departments and Executive Offices were expected to worii ©ore closely 
with each other to enhemce services for specified groups of clients. In 
effect, the specific nature of that agency interdependence v»s never clearly 
defined. 

BatabUabins AMreement : Within this context, it is not surprising that 
IPCC mranbers were scasewhat ambival^t, and in the final analysis, protected 
their individual agency prerogatives. A nimber of respondents noted that the 
major problems confronting the IPCC were "turf" issues, that is protection of 
single agency interests and domains. Apparently, the IPOC did not establish 
fon/jal procedures to resolve such turf issxies, thus seriously impeding 
progress in meetiiog the interagency objective. 

Indeed, it was reported that attempts to operate by consensus took place 
before sufficient trust had been developed among Cooinittee members and before 
the impact of specific single agency interests could be minimized. One person 
indicated that " frustration levels have risen as we try to cooperate. Vie can 
identify problems quite well, but seen less able to identify soluticms. . . [in 
all our interagency efforts] we are talking the problems to death." The Plan 
set forth both priorities to be met in providing services to special needs 
children and interagency cooxxiination issues that needed to be addressed; 
however, respondents indicated that those decisions that would require changes 
in the individual agencies were not fully addressed. 

This sitmtion apparently continued into the second year of operation. 
The product of that year (i.e., Progress Report, March 1987) was extremely 
ambiguous and did not indicate that the Coraaittee had been very influential in 
convincing the individual agencies to implement the Plan . Extensive progress 
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would have required modifications in policies, structure, budget and use of 
personnel . 

Lack of formal procedures for resolving disagreeiDents , particularly 
arourxi agency territorial issues, is characteristic of cooperative interagency 
efforts. However, aoca^lishoent of the IKX; interagency objective required 
the developnent of fonoal procedures that ^«>uld be dictated either by 
'•raajority rule" voting processes which characterize coordinative interagency 
efforts, or by the development of consensus building procedures that are 
typical of collaborative interorganizational relationships. 

Jnteragencjr DeciBion Makinff: By virtue of the fact that confrontations 
over territorial issues were not addressed, individual agency needs became 
prijnary by default. In this situation, the short-range needs or interests of 
the individual agencies had a negative impact on attempts by the IPCC to deal 
with the long-range issues it was considering; the loanifestation of these 
issues continued throughout the IPCC's period of operation. As one respondent 
indicated, "agencies were unable to ooarounicate" about such issues. 

However, it was reported that a great deal of information sharing 
regarding programs and personnel occurred. There is evidence to support the 
contention that sharing of pers£»^al beliefs occurred; that is, IKX: members 
clarified their priorities and sought to have the IPOC adopt those priorities. 
Such information sharing v®s an ia^jortant first step in the develojraent of 
more interdependent relationships among the participating agencies. 

Respondents suggested that IPOC interagency decisions were not in 
conflict with single agency decisions. As is the case in coordinative 
interagency efforts, IPOC decisions were made primarily in terms of individual 
agency interests and secondarily in terms of the interagency effort. 
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PBraonnel Rolea : Since no resources or staff were specifically assigned 
to aocanplishing the IPCC's objective, the najor work was coopleted within the 
single agencies by single agency personnel . Many persons from the De^ vrtoents 
who were not IPCC oenibers were involved in the task forces that were i;Bed to 
gather infonnation about people and progz^uns, define issues and develop 
position papers. 

IPCC members represented their agencies primarily in their Committee 
roles. In addition, they becane involved on the basis of their personal 
interests and professional orientations. It was reported that persons in%'olved 
in the IPOC demonstrated a major conmitment to the needs of the IPOC's 
clientele: children with special needs. There were instances reported where 
these two roles (i.e., agency representative and child advocate) were not 
always compatible. It evolved upon the IPOC members, v^o were also fuU-tiJne 
mployees of their individual sigencies, to influence those agencies to adopt 
all or part of the Plan . Since this expectation was in addition to their 
existing full-time roles, it is inevitable that there would be serious 
limitations on the time and energ>" devoted to this task. Interestingly, 
persons who served as Agency representatives to the IPOC served on many 
interagency planning groups. Many reported that the v»rk of these canroittees 
often overlaps and it is difficult to keep th^i straight. 

A nunber of respondents noted that the key to success for a coumittee 
like the IPCC was in its leadership, the general consensus was that the first 
Consnittee chairperson was extremely effective: cocinents include "when he was 
head, there was more budget and information sharing", and "he really inspired 
the CcOTnittee's work." 
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The first two IFCC chairpersons left State govenment within a few 
BKjnths of each other and IRX operations were interrupted soon after. As one 
respondent noted: '"niere's soBoe thing wxmg with a system vAien on& perscm 
leaving can kill it." Another noted, "at the last few meetings in the fall, 
nobody really knew what to do." In effect, the IPCC's interagency objective 
was lOTg-tenn, and was likely to last longer than the tCTiure of any one 
individiml. In this case, the presence of a few coianitted and skilled 
individuals wbis necessary to energize the IPOC and but not sufficient to 
maintain it in their absence. 
Sutaoary 

The organizatioaal and interpermutaJ chmraciBriaUca of tba IPOC do aot 
mrrespond to any single type of interagency effort. As can be seen in Figure 
3 that follows, roeaiber agencies functioned with differing degrees of 
interdependence for the different features of interagency efforts. The 
interagency objectives assigned to the IPOC, especially during the secxjnd and 
subsequent years, were of sufficient complexity to require a collaborative 
approach. The nature of interagency policies, agi^peinents, and decision making 
within the IPCX, however, was characteristic of a cooperative interagency 
effort. On the other hand, the structure uf the interagency unit and the 
nature of monber loyalties were like those necessary for ooordinative 
interporganizational arrangements. Finally, the lack of financial resources 
available, or under the control of the interagency unit ubb roost 
characteristic of cooperative interagercy efforts. The net result was that 
the Coomittee was being asked to undertake a task which required 
collaboration, but the c<»xiitions in which collaboration could develop did not 
exist. It is quite likely that this proved very frtistrating for IPOC members. 
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While the Pleoi did identify priority areas for additioral interagency 
planning I it did not directly address ways in which the Plan would be 
implas^nted. No provisions were oade for structural and ];»xigraBnatic changes 
in the State bureaucracy or in the iwlividual agencies to accoomodate 
interageiKry initiatives. While the P lan did address issues related to single 
agency budget realigi^nt and assignment cf persc^v^l, no budgets were 
realigned, no personnel were shifted between agencies axvd no efforts were made 
to examine ways in which the design of the separate agencies wulc*. need to be 
adjusted in order to implCTient interagency prograau; and plans. 

There was considerable evidence that the Plan itself, as well as the 
internal negotiations that preceded it, required a great deal of creative 
effort • Whatever the limitations of the Plan , it represented an important 
step forward, a moven^nt toward ultimate improvement using an interagency 
approach sex^dces provided to children with special needs and their families. 

Figure 3 depicts a profile of the interagency features of the 
Interagency Planning Comraittee for Children: 
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Figure 3 
Profile Of tbs TPOC 



Features Degree of Interdependence 

COOPERATION OOORDIKATIQN OOLLABQRATION 



C»JECTIVE 



POLICY 



simxniJRE 



ACa?EEMEJJT 
PERSO^WEL ROLES 



InteragCTicy Ccx>rdimtin^ Ccnreil 

Description 

Mission : Part H of P.L. 99-457 requires that States develop 
cxxaprehensive coordinated sen,'icx; delivery syst^ns that would provide 
appropriate early intervention services to infants and toddlers with handicaps 
and their familiest The legislation stipulates that each State appoint an 
interagency council and designate a lead agency to oversee planning and 
development activities. In this State, the Governor's Office For CSiildren and 
Youth (CXX&Y) has been designated as Lead Agcrx^y for the first two years. In 
addition, the Covomor has appointed the Interagem^y Coordinating Council 
which has been in operation since Fall of 1987. It is the responsibility of 
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the lead agency with the advice of the interagency oouiKiil to plan and 
implement an integrated sein'ice delivery systCTj for the targeted population. 

P.L. 99-457 indicates that the IOC will "advise and assist the lead 
agency..." (Part K, Section 632 [c]). The legislation also requires that the 
State establish "a single line of responsibility in a lead agency designated 
or established by the Governor for carrying out: 

(C) the assignment of financial responsibility to the 
appropriate agency 

(D) the development of procedures to ensure that 
services are provided to handicapped infants ai«i 
toddlers and their families in a timely manner... 

(E) the resolution of intra- ard interagency disputes 

(F) the entry into formal interagency agreeaents Uiat define 
the financip.l responsibility of each agency... end procedures 
for resolvirtg disputes and that include all acHitional 
components necessary to ensure meaningful cooperation and 
coordinatioT." (P.L. 99-457, Part H, Section 676, 19]) 

The ways in which the Stale under stud>' will implement these federal 

guidelines is yet to be determined. Until those decisions are made, the 

specific mission of the Interagency Coordinating Council cannot be fully 

articulated. However, the activities that are being undertaken to reach this 

goal will be described in the next section of this report. 

Council Coeration : The ICC has been functioning for eight months. Its 

membership includes a legislator, representatives from school systeo®. State 

agencies and Executive Offices, parents of children with haixlicaps and several 

external agencies with interests which center on children with handicaps. A 

nunber of ex officio representatives have also been appointed. There are no 

representatives from local health or social service agencies. The first IOC 

chairperson is a pediatrician associated with a local hospital, and the 
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individual who has been recomnended for the chair (when the present chair 
relocates in another state in the imnediate future) is a Council member from 
an external agency. 

Presently, the State planning grant is located in the Governor's Office 
For Children and Youth. This designation as Lead Agency was in effect for the 
first two years. The Council has recently forwarded its recooniendation for a 
pern»nent Lead Agency to the Governor; to date no official appointoent has 
been made. The lead agency r«cooinendation is "that QOC&Y be designated the 
administrative LEAD agency and that the three major service agencies (SDE, 
DHMH and DHR) be designated the service LEAD agencies." { LEAD Agency Options 
Papei , p. 4) 

The work of the IOC and the responsibilities of the Lcjad Agency are 
coordinated by an experienced and skilled Project Director and five additional 
pr'^fessional staff members: an Information/Data CoUectiwi Specialist; a 
Financial Systems Analyst; a Legislative/Public Information Specialist; a 
Planner/Policy Specialist; and a Resource Development Specialist. The 
Interagency Coordinating Council also created five subconinittees {Funding; 
Policy; Public Information; Servic Delivery Systems; and Training and 
Recruitinent) and three task forces (At-Risk Criteria; Lead Agency; and RFP) . 

In this State, implementation of the federal planning grant is 
proceeding aggressively. The ICC meets monthly and its many subconinittees axxi 
task forces also meet frequently. The continuation application to the federal 
government has been cxxnpleted with much input from the involved ageiK^ies. 
Decisions on awards for three model program grants to one rxaral, one suburban 
and one urban coimty will be made shortly. A series of public meetings 
designed to elicit input from the local jurisdictions about implementation 
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c<»icems as well as to provide informaticm to local service providers about 
State planning activities have been scheduled* Tlie first laeeting, held in 
mid-June, was extreiuely well attended; participants represented local 
education, health, and social service providers as well as parents, private 
providers and other interested persons. 
Nature of the Interaflcaicy BTf ort 

Hie I(X was appointed by the Governor as a part of State implementation 
of P*L. 99-457. Because it is less t^an a year old, it is difficult to make a 
final determination about the kind of interagency effort that it will become* 
At this moment in time, the ICC is developing the coiKiitions in which 
collaboration could cxx?ur. Those issues which will determine the ultimate 
nature of the ICC interagency effort are discussed below. 'Riis analysis is 
based on information provided by participants in the studj*, on information 
gathered througli attendance at Council meetings, on relevant written materials 
including P.L, 99--457 as well as on findings from the research on effective 
collaboration. 

For the purposes of this analysis the signifiramt points to note are: 
[13 the law requires "coordination'' of bikI delivery of ser\'iceB to infants and 
toddlers with hax^caps awi their families; [2] this will require integration 
of services of all State Agencies to a degree that has not previously existed; 
and 13] both the interagency unit {ICC) and the separate agencies will 
experieirce nuuerous changes as progress towsuixi the objective is achieved. 

InterajiencT Objective : P.L, 99-457 establishes the State rr;sponsi- 
bility to develop a comprehensive early intervention service delivery system 
for infants and toddlers with handicaps a«i their families. Tliis objective is 
clearly beyond the capacity of any single agency which is limited by its own 
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mandate and by its ability or inability to influence other agencies. Both the 
ICC and tbe Lead Agency will play key roles in accomplishment of this 
interagency objective. 

The legislaticMi clearly iinplies that the focus of these efforts is to be 
directed to the benefit of the clients and not to the agencies, thus codifying 
acceptance of the need to satisfy "the general good." "H^is is a 
characteristic of interagency objectives that can best be accooplished using 
collaborative interagexrcy efforts. In effect, satisfaction of the general 
good rather than single agency needs is likely to cause tension and conflicts 
within ax>d between agencies; thus, the legislation calls for "the lead agency 
to develop procedures and agreements for resolving interagency disputes" (P.L. 
99-457, Part H, Section 676, [9]). 

The interagency objective i? broad and will require many jrears to 
accomplisn. The State is in its second year of a five year federal plsmning 
grant, and full implementation will begin in 1992. Accomplishment of the 
intei^ency objective will also require some re-conceptualization of the roles 
of State and local agencies as the new interagency service delivery s>'stem 
evolves and is implemented. In effect, the ICC's interagency objective has 
the characteristics of objectives that need to be accojnplished using a 
collaborative interagency effort. 

Intera£[0ncy PoUcy . The IOC was established by Executive Order of the 
Ctovemor as required by P.L. 99-457. As part of its planning activities, the 
IOC is currently addressing a nunber of policy issues which will guide its 
interagency efforts. These include, but are not limited to: how the 
individual agencies and the IOC will relate to each other; principles that 
will guide relationships with other agencies that deliver services to infants 
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arai toddlers with handicaps and their families; and the role of the ICX^ 
itself. In effect, the developroent of interagency policy has been a priaiary 
concern of this new Council. 

As one participant reported, planning groups within sonie of the 
individual Departments involved with the IX are also studying their existing 
agency policies in light of the requirements of P.L. 99-457. Specific 
interagency policies will need to be developed through extensive interactions 
between the interagency unit and the single agencies. As interagency policies 
are established, single agencies will also need to review their own policies. 
Making ICC interagency policies congruent with single agencies' policies is 
characteristic of collaborative intei^ency efforts that uork. 

Effective implementation of Part H will require the development of State 
and local policies that 11] regulate the conditions for distribution of fiaxis; 
[2] delineate procedures Umt will guide interagency interactions; [31 
delineate conroon approaches to be used by single agencies in client 
identification and assessment; (43 define agency eligibility for State and 
federal support of services; and [5] delineate procedures for resolving 
interagency conflicts or disagreements. Research on effective collaboration 
indicates that these policies must have an interagency focus. They must 
delineate procedures arid responsibilities that are acceptable to all agencies 
involved. The greater the degree of interdependerK» among single agencies, 
the more likely that such intei'agency policies can be established. 

Interagency Structure : According to P.L. 99-457, the IOC serves in an 
advisory role to the Lead Agency, (^rationally, there is some confusion 
among ICX: members as to whether the IC5C will function as a policy body or in 
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an advisory capacity. Although the legislation established it as an advisory 

body to the Lead Agency, the IOC's stipulated responsibility also includes: 

"Subject to the aKJroval of the Governor, the Council may prepare 
and approve a budget using funds under this pert to hire staff, 
ai^ obtain the services of professional, technical euid clerical 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out its functicms under 
this part" (P.L. 99-457, Part H, Section 682, Id]). 

The reseeoxih on collaboration suggests that unless the IOC functions in a 

policy ro''e, the motivation and ability of Council members to operate 

collaboratively will be seriously ijapaired. 

The Part H Project has a full-time staff which includes a project 
director and five other professional QOC&Y staff members. Given the 
uncertainty about the functional role of the ICC in this State, the 
relationship between the Project staff and the ICC is urailear in the minds of 
some Council members. In successful collaborative arrangements, the new 
interagency units require staff in order to acconiplish their interagency 
objectives. In effect, the Part H staff are not assigned directly to the IOC; 
rather they are employees of the Lead Agency. This situation may impair the 
ICC's ability to become a truly collaborative interagency arrangement. 

Research on interagency relationships suggests that a primary issue that 
will arise with regard to interagency structure is the relaticmahip between 
the staff assigned to the Part H project and tiie Interagency Coordinating 
Council. To the extent that the p.^oject director and her staff are vrev»ed as 
employees of QOC&Y, and concomitantly as not being 8ul»tantially influenced by 
the Vic's of the IOC (and, by extension, by the individual agencies 
represented on the ICC), members of the Council will begin to question their 
role and impact in the interagency effort. It can also be expected that under 
such conditions these agency representatives, will be under increasing pressure 
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within their home organizations to protect single agency interests and areas 
of responsibility. 

The sajor issues pertaining to structure are yet to be addressed by the 
Interagency Coordinating Council* The interagency structure that is finally 
adopted by the IOC will depend upon: [1] the selection of the permanent Lead 
AgeiK^y; [2] the nature of relations developed between the Lead Agency and 
other State Departments and Executive Offices; 133 the role of the Council as 
it evolves over time; and [4] the relationship betu^n the IOC and the Lead 
Agency. To the extent that all of these elements evolve in a manner that is 
congruent with both the interagency objective and the ccHiditions requii^ for 
collaborative interagency relationships, the interagency structure will be 
facilitative of goal attainment. If, over time, these elements are not 
congruent, the ICC will function more like a cooperative or ooordinative unit, 
and its ability to achieve the desired gos^l will be impaired, 

Kesources : The Lead Agency has a buiget which is comprised of federal 
planning grant monies and State support. While not obtained from the separate 
agencies {as is characteristic of collaborative interagency arrangements), 
these mcmies have the potentietl to serve as a resource pool for xme by the 
interagency unit. At the present time, these fu«is are controlled by the 
CJovemor^s Office For Children and Youth rather than by the Interagency 
Coordinating Council. When resources that support an interagem^y effort 
belong to the new interagency unit (i.e., the IOC) axxi are viewed as a 
collective resource tenk, collaborative interagerkcy efforts that work are 
possible. At the present time, use of resources by the IOC correspcHids to 
the ways that resources are allocated in ooordinative interagency 
arrangements. 
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The location of, a^Kl responsibility for P&rt H funds (federal, State and 
local) is likely to emerge as Euiother area of cx>nt«mtic»i as iopleiDentaticm of 
P.L. 99-457 progresses. Research on collaboration suggests that the extent to 
which this will be viewed as a problan depends upon the emergent roles of the 
OCX:&Y, the ICX: and the Project Staff. Viewing these funds as a "resource 
pool" subject to ICC control (within the frajDework, of course, of State 
policies and regulations governing disbursesnents) will provide an incentive to 
collaboration and consensus-building within that interagency unit. 

Loyalty : All of the respondents interviewed who had knowledge of the 
IOC and its activities indicated that there is extensive conmitment to the 
interagency objective. Whether this can be maintained will depend lU on how 
the ICC members respond when individual agency prerogatives are challenged; 
[2] on how policies and budgets are affected; and (3] on the functional role 
of the Council in relationship to the Lead Agency. 

In effect, at this point in time roacnber loyalty is in a state of flux. 
However, there are indicators that the interagency effort is sometimes placed 
first. One example is the recent decision to accept QOOY as the permanent 
administrative Lead Agency before decisions were made about the specific 
future relationship between GOC&Y and the single agencies. Those conditions 
which result in primary loyalty to the interagency effort appear to be 
eoerging, but it is too soon to know what form they will take. 

The research on collaboration suggests that development of loyalty to 
the interagency objective (a requir^sent of sixx^ssfui collaborative 
interagency efforts) is dependent upon agency acceptance of the primacy of the 
interagency objective. The extent to which loyalty to the interagency effort 
develops is, in large part, a function of the amount .>f influence (Council 
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members have on final decisions about interagency plans and ac lvities; the 
amount of influence that the CourK:il has will depend upon the role the IOC is 
given with respect to developcient of those plans* If the IC3C role is purely 
advisory to QOC&Y and if any plans that ooerge are determined by GOC&Y bc^ed 
on its own perceptions! needs and biases, interagecx^y loyalty will be 
difficult or iiapossible to maintain* In this instance, priipary loyalty of ICX: 
©anbers will be to their respective agencies; they will be, therefore, likely 
to resort to defending their ireiividual agencies (in the case of agency 
representatives) or their personal biases {in the case of non-agency 
representatives) instead of the interagency initiative. In such cases, the 
interagency unit begins to operate through formation of alliances aroOTig 
Council members based on the particular subject under cxDnsi deration; short- 
term interests become the prevalent norm and the ability to focus on long-term 
objectives is lost in political posturing* All of these conditions interfere 
with collaboration, 

Establishinjr Ajtreement : There are a number of territorial issues that 
are likely to emerge throughout the planning and implesnentation phases of the 
Interagency Ckxtrdinating CourKiil. Procedures need to be established to 
facilitate resolution of conflicts that reight «aerge from these issues. As is 
the case in collaborative interagency efforts, at the present time the ICX: is 
attempting to resolve major issues through development of ccmsensus. While 
the ICX: has representatives from all the major agencies, it also includes 
members frc»i agencies outside State government and parents. The presence of 
these iraiividuals provides some balance and sei^'es to diminish the ijiqaact of 
individual agency concerns. 
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There are a nunber of important factors that relate to the development 
of an effective consensus building process in a collaborative interagency 
arrangement. As the research on collaboration indicates, decisions need to be 
made early on about vhat will resoain the prerogatives of single Departments 
and whr' will be the legitimate concerns of the interagency unit. In 
addition, member agencies will need to decide what will be appropriate agency 
contributions to the interagency effort and what procedures will be 
established to ensure that member agencies receive their fair share of the 
benefits. 

Achievanent of these needs will foster the development of trust between 
the collaborative unit and the individual Departments, as well as among the 
individual agencies. The developmer^t of trust is a necessary activity in 
establishing and maintaining successful collaborative interagency efforts. At 
the present time, the ICC is attempting to resolve major issues through 
development of consensus. This process appears to have worited well with 
regard to those issues that do not dir^tly involve existing single agency 
responsibilities, including developing at-risk definitions. For those 
decisions that require movement towarti greater agency interdepeixience and/or 
primary attention to interagency concerns, there appear to be some indications 
that the trust levels v^ich are required for collaboration are not fully 
developed (See, for example, ICC Minutes . 4/21/88, p. 5). 

Tliis is not unusual for a unit that is as my as the ICC. In large 
part, the extent to which mutual trust develops will depend on the role of the 
Council as it evolves over time. As several respc»xients suggested, at this 
point in time trust issues still need to be addressed : "...agencies seem 
interested, but then they make their vested interests known" and "...the lead 
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agency will have to be a neutral agency; there is a lack of trvist aaxmi the 
agencies now. " 

As the research indicates, building the tnist vdthin the interagency 
unit necessary for oonsensus to operate is a time consuming and difficult 
task. Like most difficult tasks, the effort is perceived as worthwhile only 
if there is some reward, in this case influence over decisions; and this 
influence occur with certainty cmly if the ICX's role is enhanced and 
strengthened. Without such action, representatives of the single agencies may 
chose to resort to the use of voting and "najority i-ule" decision making 
processes, as is characteristic of cooixiinative interagency efforts. In 
effect, the IOC will need to devote time and energy to establishing agreed 
upon procedures for building trust relationships at the same tiiae that it is 
addressing progranmatic concerns. Such invest^nent of time in the development 
of procedures that can be used to resolve agency disagreements is an important 
discriminator of successful collaborative interagency efforts. 

While it is certainly too soon for the Interagency Coordinating Council 
to have put all these interagency pixx^edures in place, these factors will 
influence in a major way the ICC's ability to accomplish its interagency 
objective collaboratively. 

Interagency Decision Makins : Intei^ency unit decisions are being made 
by the ICC. Interviews ir^cate that there is extensive ooismitment to the 
interagency objective ^ that the Project staff and IOC members have 
undertaken responsibility for clarifying issues and facilitating the decision- 
making process. Whether the needs of the interagency unit will be primary in 
the decision making process will become clear only after a nuisber of issues 
which involve individual agency prerogatives have been handled over a period 
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of time. In order for interafiency needs to be viewed as primary, as is the 
case in collaborative interagency efforts, Council meiriaers will have to lock 
beyond short-term individual ageiK^y interests mid accept what seeos reasonable 
or fair in the long-term. As one respondent noted, "some changes in agency 
orientations will have to occur." 

As planning for iagjlementation of P.L. 99-457 progresses, the amount of 
information sharing within the IOC and the individual agencies will need to be 
extensive. This information sharing will necessitate frequent interactic^is 
about future plans; collective consideration of implications of policies and 
procedures; the use of considerable resources; and the use of collective 
evaluations of practices that are operational. 

Personnel Role s: At this point in time, the ICC is engaged in planning 
activities stipulated in the legislation. Staff currently supporting the work 
of the ICC are employees of QOC&Y assigned to the federal project. This 
condition is inconsistent with collaborative interagency arrangements where 
the staff are assigned directly to the collaborative units. 

Individual agency representatives to the ICC and those from outside the 
agencies have begun to determine how best to move beyond traditional means of 
accomplishing specific agency missions and to adapt to the requiuemCTts of an 
integrated policy /service responsibility which focuses on the need for 
consensus-building procedures. For example, the project staff and Council 
members have already demonstrated an awareness of the need to make decisions 
based on consensus by deferring a final decision about selection of a l^ad 
Agency until all roenbers agreed. 

In this State, a relatively small and close-knit group of individuals 
have been involved in roost State interagency coomittees over the past decade. 
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A number of respondents obsei^ed that the agency representatives to the IOC 
are in many cases the saaae individuals who are now, or have been in the past, 
mesnbers of other State interagency coniaittees. Respondents indicated that 
"we've been working with this grovip for a long time" and "the basic thing 
[about the IC3C] is a change in the wa>' we think... [we are] less territorial." 
These statements suggest that chariges in perceptions and bdhaviors would have 
to emerge to ensure accoinplisht»ant of the collabr-rative interagency objective. 
There seems to be a general perception that, most fi^uently, these 
individuals are protective of their own agency prerogatives. The operation of 
the ICC as a true collaborative unit would provide these individuals (or their 
designees) with the opportunity to shift their roles and to influence the 
perceptions of others in important ways. If the IOC does not function as a 
collaborative unit, these individuals will perceive no alternative other than 
to resorL to agency protective behaviors. 

As the research on collaboration suggests, the issue in this State 
focuses on which set of objectives the Part H project Staff perceives itself 
as carrying out. If they perceive their role as that of carry i»Tg cfut the IOC 
interagency initiative, then their actions will support the need for the ICC 
to behave as a collaborative interagency unit and wi^l reinforce the 
responsibility for that unit to operate for the "general good." Oi the other 
hand, if the staff perceives its responsibility to carry out the Lead Agency's 
objectives, then their behavior will reduce the possibility that 
implaaentation of P&rt H will take place throu^ collaborative processes. At 
best, the ICC will be reduced to acting as a ooordinative unit, which is 
inconsist-ent with the demands of the task and will not allow for 
accooplishiaent of the interagency objective. What is more likely r >'owever, is 
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that the IOC will becoroe a superfluous unit and that the Lead Agency will then 
operate as both policy maker and administrator of Part H. 

In effect, at this moment in tijaei the roles of personnel associated 
with the IOC approximates behaviox^ of personnel involved in ooordinative 
interagency efforts. Iliis issue will need to be addressed before it beconies a 
serious impediment to the ICC's ability to aocoinpliah its interagency 
objective collaboratively. 
SuBMpary 

The IOC is only nine months old and is working with the Lead Agency on 
planning for implementation of Part H of P.L. 99-457 in 1992, The objective 
for which it is responsible clearly requires a collaborative interagency 
effort* At this point in time, tbe ICC appeeurs to be devehpinsf tbose 
orgunizationBl wnditionB and interpersonal relationmhipa which will enable 
collaboration to occun Continued attention to those characteristics which will 
lead to &>llaboration is needed. As the unit matures (in terms of length of 
operation), the specific needs that will have to be satisfied to ensure 
collaboration will becoroe more evident. 

Among those specific needs will be the refinement of the role of the 
IOC. The legislation clearly establishes the IOC as an advisory board to the 
Lead Agemy. At the present time some of the members view the Council as a 
policy body* The reseauxth on collaboration indicates that oowaitiDent to the 
interagency objective and the ability to resolve territorial issues throiigh 
consensus are most likely to develop when the interagency unit acts in a 
policy role. In the event that the head Agency acts in disregard of, or 
without the support of the IOC, both commitJiient to the interagency objective 
and ability to develop consensus over difficult issues would be iu^ired. 
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In the State imder study, decisions about who develops these policies 
will be influenced by the roles whic^ emerge for the * lad Agency (QOC&Y), the 
major service agencies <SDE, WWH, and Dffi?) and the Interagency Coordinating 
Council (ICC). For the past two years, the Council has been operating 
priiaarily as if it was a policy-making body. The OOC&Y Part H Project 
Director has encouraged this role by working through the IOC to achieve the 
requiresnents of the federal planning grant. 

Kith few exceptions, persons interviewed agreed that resource allocation 
will be one of the most critical issues impacting on the State's ability to 
implen^nt Part H successfully. The scope and bx^eadth of services saoves far 
beyond the current capacities of State and local agencies. The IOC has not, 
according to respondents, developed and/or approved the total Ixjdget for Part 
H funds and State supplemental dollars. Moreover, decisions about budgetary 
authority will be a key factor in the delineation of the respective roles of 
the Lead Agency and the Council. As noted before, preparation and approval of 
the budget for Part H funds could, accoixiing to the legislation, becocoe the 
responsibility of the Lead Agency and/or the ICC with the Governor's approval* 
As the research suggests, the possibility of collaboration increases when a 
pool of resources is established for use in acooiBplishing the interagency 
objective* 

To date, the Council has demonstrated an ability to reach consensi^^ 
about issues that are not specifically related to agesx^y prerogatives (i»e., 
definitions, training issues, RFPs) and has already achieved cxaisenfias on one 
major issue, i.e., detennination of a pennanent Lead Agency before all details 
had been worV M out related to the roles of each of the agencies. Even though 
some concerns wre expressed by Council members about these '*imknowns , the 
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fact that the Lead Agency was approved indicates that a reascaiable degree of 
trust is beginning to emerge. It is this trust which, in the long run, will 
enable consensus to occur in attempts to resolve the difficult issues which 
affect individual agency prerogatives over the next few planning years and 
into the implenientation period. 

As has been noted early in this report, the policy role for the IOC is 
necessary if collaboration is to occur in the future. The reason that this 
issue is being treated at length is that there are some very minor indications 
which lead to the possibility that, as the planning period approaches the end, 
and implementation occurs, the intent is to shift the ICC into more of an 
advisory role and for GOC&Y to assiane the policy caking function relative to 
State implementation of P.L. 99-457. Such a shift is clearly consistent with 
the legislation which establishes the ICC as an advisory bodj", the problem is 
that it is inconsistent with establishme^-t of an interagency effort based on 
collaboration. If the policy making initiative remains with the IOC, then 
almost all the needed interagency policies will be deliberated, and finalized 
through consensus. By extension, policy initiatives within the individual 
agencies are likely to reflect the need to accoaiDodate these ICC policies. 

In the final ar-^lysis the role of the Interagency Coordinating Council 
as it aaerges over time and as a result of regulation will be a critical 
factor in determining the extent to which collaboration is possible in 
achieving the objectives of P.L. 99-457. 

Figure 4 below presents a profile of the interagency features of the 
Interagency Coordinating Council: 
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FiiOtre 4 

Profile Of Tbe Interagency Coordinatintf Ccxncil 



Features Degree of Interdep^xience 

COOPERATION COORDINATION OCSZABORATION 

OBJECTIVE X 
STWJCn^RE X 

"rSoScS^^ ""^ X 



AQiEEMENT X 



DECISION MAKING X» 



PERSONNEL ROLES X 

» Cannot be determined at this tinie. Refer to text for 
discussion. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PART H JKTERAiM^ EFPCRTS 
State-wide interagency planning and actions are in some ways analogous 
to fitting the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle together. If pieces of the puzzle do 
not fit, or are missing, it cannot be solved no matter how many creative 
attempts are made to fit the ranaining pie<^s U>gether. "Hie organizational 
pieces of the Part H "puzzle" »re tkxj being ywt in place at federal, State and 
local levels of government. "Hie legislation includes guidelines about these 
organizational issues for States who receive Part H dollars; the regulations 
will need to further specify some of these issues. In brief, States are 
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required [1] to assign responsibility for administration of the federal 
planning grant to a lead agency, and [2] to appoint an interagency 
coordiriating couaicil to advise and assist the lead agency with the conduct of 
grant eictivities. 

As is the case with other federal programs, the States will use their 
own monies to support the development of Part H services, and as 
inrplonentation proceeds local jurisdictions will also be sui^rting the 
programs that will evolve. States are really free in these early stages to 
make fairly substantive decisions about the nature of interagency arrangements 
and about the substance of the integrated service delivery system that will be 
put into place in their jurisdictions. The issues to be addressed are much 
too complex to suggvst simple solutions. In each State, policy makers and 
program people involved in planning for implementation of Part H are presently 
developing responses to its challenge. 

In the case of State interagency planning, there are a nunber of early 
decisions to be made that will importantly influence success of their Part H 
programs. The issues that have emerged from stage one of this study have 
important implications for State agencies involved in interagency planning for 
implementation of Part H of P.L. 99-457. A nunber of these issues are 
identified below, along with a discussion of their relevance to this research 
and their implications for Part H. Upon completion of stage two of the studj', 
the in5)lications of additional emerging issues should become clearer. They 
will be reported and discussed in the final report. 




ISSUE : Collaboration is not always aa appropriate 
interagency strategy. More often than not either a 
cooperative or ooardiamtive effort wHi suffice to 
acoompliah a particuJar intemgency objective. 

Cooperation, coordination and collaboration are all appropriate 

interagency approaches to acjcooipliahinS different kinds of interagency 

objectives. Ihey represent interorganizational arrangements with increasing 

amounts of interdependere^e aonng the involved single agencies. The broader 

and more complex the interagency objective, the more agency interdependence 

required. In the State tmder study, the SCC functitms well using a 

coordinative strategy, whereas the IPCC required the use of a collaborative 

strategy . 

As described earlier in this report, interagency efforts are 
characterized by the following organizational features: 11} interagency 
objective; [2] interagency policy; 13} interagency structure; f41 resources; 
15} loyalty to the interagency effort; [6} establishing agreement; [7} 
decision making; and [8} personnel roles. These features art- distinctly 
different for cooperation, coordination and collaboratic»i. 

In effect interagency efforts are not "natural." Agencies are designed 
to function autonomously and typically devote a great deal of energy to 
enhancing their agency resoiorces and responsibilities. Woricing collectively 
involves Baking changes in some existing operating procedures in the single 
agencies. T^e more interdependent an interagency relationship becomes, the 
more change will be required. Tliei^fore, collaboration is .he ssost difficult 
interagency strategy to accomplish and should be used only when the 
interagejKjy objective requires it. 
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Establishing collaborative interorganizatiOTial arrangeoients is a real 
challenge for State goverranental agencies. Collaboration swist be accomplished 
in a policy environment that is extreiBely susceptible tc external political 
influences, and maximally dependent upon legislative decisions about resource 
allocations. In addition to the inplied changes in single agwicies' modus 
operandi, collaboration requires a major coianitinent of agency resources, as 
well as of time and energy of agency perscHinel. 

However, fulfilljaent of the objectives of Part H of P.L. 99-457 requires 
the use of a collaborative interagency strategy. Infants and toddlers with 
handicaps ax>d their families do not fall intx) the cachement area of any of the 
existing State agencies. Ttierefore, agencies need to address issues that 
range from point of entry into the service delivery system, to development of 
cooinon eligibility and intake systems, to the creation of a ccMitinuun of early 
intervention ser\'ices that address the needs of this clientele. Decisions of 
this nature, as well as the development of means to implenient them, will 
require a major commitment on the part of single agencies to work together. 
The interagency councils mandated in the legislation are likely to be 
important vehicles through which decisions about integration of services wilJ 
be made by participating agencies. Agency coBsnitcient to this interagency 
effort will be determined in large part by the extent to which each agency is 
able to influence interagency policy decisions; collaboration enables such 
influer.ce. 



DfPiJCATICW : State Part H interagency oowciLs will need 
to be oonfigured as oollaborative interagency efforts. 
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ISSUE : SuixmsshU iotBrageiwr mfforta mre deprnx^ent 
on the extent to which planners create orgBnizetional 
coaditicns and develop interperaooB! relatMrnmhips 
suitabie to acoomptiab the iataragenicr objectsraiu 

Mandating interagency activities doea not In and of itself caxiae 
effective integration of services by State agencies. In this study, State 
agency involvement in the three Interag^icy Coosuttees was mandated by 
legislation ajid/or executive order. Yet each Ccamittee experienced different 
degrees of success in integrating services for targeted populations and 
different problems in addressing interagency issues. For example, the SCC's 
interagency object H^e of i^sidential placement is being satisfactorily met 
using an aLnost "classic" coordinative interagency arrangenient . (Council 
members deliberately structured a number of activities that resulted in 
creation of those conditions necessary to acx-omplish the interagency 
objective- On the other hand, the IPOC was given a broad mandate cf 
streamlining services for children with sp)ecial needs; this intenxgency 
objective required the development of a collaborative interageircy arrangement. 
However, to date the Ccranittee has not established those organizational 
conditions that support the accomplishment of its complex objective axxi the 
IPOC has becoD^ relatively inactive. 

Success levels for each of these interagency efforts can be traced to 
the extent to which planners created the organ izati dial conditicmH and 
interpersonal relationships suitable for the particular interagency objective 
that was to be aocomplished* Establishing written agree^aents is not 
sufficient for ensuring interagency planning send actions. Agencies must 
devote much attention to creating appropriate conditioris within lAich the 
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intei-agency objective can be accoi^lished. At the same tiiae, policy fl»kers 
must provide adequate resources to support the interagency effort. 

Interagency councils established for planning and iiaplesaentation of Part 
H will need to devote considerable er^rgy and attenticm early (m to creating 
conditions suitable to aocooqalish the broad mandate, "nie priinary objective of 
Part H is the impleiDentation of a coordinated multi-disciplinary statewide 
system of early intervention services for infants arni toddlers with handicaps 
and their faroilies. This interagency objective can only be accomplished by 
using a collaborative interagency arrangement. In fact, implementation of 
Part H will require a greater degr€»e of agency interdependence than has 
t>T3ically been present in State interagency activities. 

Extensive interagency planning and policy development at the State level 
will be required to implement this objective at the local level Vithin the 
State, provisions for family training, counseling and home visits, related 
senices, case managanent sen-ices, medical services for diagnostic or 
evaluation purposes, early identif icatiox., screening and assessment services, 
and health services necessary to provide benefits from early intervention 
services will require resources and support from the three major State service 
agencies [SDE, DHMH, and DHR] involved in coordinating and providing services 
for infants and toddlers with handicaps and their families. Also, the Lead 
Agency and the ICX: will need to develop those organizational conditiwia and 
interpersonal relationships that lead to successful interagency collaboration. 

IMPLICATION: State Rart H planners will need to devote i — odia te 
attention to the creation of ortfanizaticnal conditicns that foster 
sucxs^sful interagency oollabaraticD at the saae tiae as they 
address jpi^^s^ . -.....^.^.p..^ 
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ISSUE : SffecUvB State intentgoncjr oammittBoa have the 
mutbot'ity to make policy decisions about the 
interagesicy effort. CoafSnioM the committee to an 
advisory role merioueJy impairs its ability to plan and 
devBiop integrated! marvioa deUverj^ araiamm. 
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State interagency cxnmcils are usually assigned tasks that require the 
development of interagency policies vrtiidh provide guidelines and assign 
responsibilities for the worii. The interagency tasks are then performed by 
both the new unit and existing State agencies v^rking in tandem. In addition* 
because of the administrative structure of State governments, an existing 
State agency or office is usually assigned respwisibility for overseeing the 
budget, hiring staff and other necessary administrative duties « Inevitably, a 
complex set of relationships develops between and among involved agencies^ 
units and personnel as the interagency objective is planned and iii5)lemented . 

As these relationships evolve, single agency concerns and prerogatives 
need to be balanced against accomplishment of the interagency initiative. As 
work progresses, there will be a need to make decisions about a wide axT^y of 
issues; these decisions will have major consequences for both the interagency 
effort and the involved single agencies Council members and the lead agency 
will need to establish acceptable procedures for making policy decisions; in 
collaborative interagency efforts, authority for making these decisions is 
assigned to the interorganizational unit. 

Agencies must deteraiine what issues will renain the responsibility of 
the single agencies and v^t issues will be perceived as appropriate ccmcems 
of the interagency effort. Developing consensus around these issues allows 
agencies to become coranitted to the intei^ency effort and ccmaequently to 
demonstrate loyalty to achievement of the interagency objective. The greater 
the degree of agency interdependence, the greater the need to address issues 
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related to authority and oontrol in the early stages of the interagency 
activity. ifc>wever, these issues cannot be auocesafully resolved imless tJhe 
interajgCTicy council has the authority to make these policy decisions. Sintfle 
agency willingness to assign such policy authority to the interagency council 
is dependent upon the trust that develops in the interorganizational 
relationship. 

In the State under study, agency coraaitioent to an interagency effort was 
often determined by the extent to which their representatives were authorized 
to maJke interagency policy decisions. The State Coordinating Council clearly 
functions as a policy board v^erein single agency decisions about residential 
placements (both substance and costs) are the Council's respc»iaibility. 
Members of the Council attribute success in large part to this policy making 
role. On the other hand, a major obstacle to getting the Interagency Planning 
Coomittee for Children "off the ground" was its inability to aake policy 
decisions on behalf of its single agency members about the developroent of an 
integrated service delivery system for children with special needs. Neither 
the single agencies nor the Ctovemor's office assigned the IPOC the authority 
it needed to institute activities that would have contributed to accomplishing 
the interagency objective. 

The Part H Interagency Coordinating Council is now confronting these 
issues. The roles and relationships between and among the aiajor actors are 
currently being worked out. This will involve fully defining the role of the 
ICC, the roleri of the major State service agencies, the role of the Lead 
Agency (OOC&Y) and the relationship between the Lead Agency and the IOC. (Th-? 
role of the Lead Agency and its relaticmship to the ICC are addressed in later 
sections of this report.) At this moiBent in time, the IOC has been assigned 
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an advisory role to the Lead Agency, even though Lead Agency persc»inel are 
behaving as though the Council does have policy authority, lliere ai^pears to 
be a tacit understaiKiing that operations can best proceed v4ten policy 
direction is shared with the Ckiuncil, wherein single agency needs and concerns 
are being juxtaposed against the needs of the interagency effort and consensus 
among single agency participants is being built prior to s»king final 
decisions about selected interagency policies. 

Ihis situation is very informal and in these very eauriy stages of State 
Part H planning appears to be working well. However, there are already minor 
indications that this informal role will not suffice. As policy decisions 
begin to more deeply affect single agencies' interests and prerogatives, a 
more fonnal assignment of policy authority will need to be made. The need to 
resolve these issues is likely to occur in the very netar future as involved 
parties begin to delineate specific responsibilities associated with the 
Council's Lead Agency reconinendation. It is suggested that the Lead Agency 
and Ck)uncil follow their own instincts, and formally establish the role of the 
JCC as a policy board. This is a fiffxiaroental reqr,:r«nent of successful 
collaborative interagency efforts. 



nffUCATION : Part K interagency councils should be 
^fta4g»wrf a policy role iA tite develofBcnt of State 
wide ooox*dinated systeas of early inters rentioti 
services for infants and toddlers with Ijiandicape 
and their faBilies. 
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ISSUB : When img>Jem0ntation of hgiBlatioa r&quires 
oonaiderabSe agency interdependen<^, aehctk>n of a 
lead mgency ia of primary importance mnd mhould 
include an asaeaBment of that agency's capm:!ty and 
wHUngneas to facilitate State-wide interagency planning 
and mctkmm. 

In essence, the lead agency has a pivotal role in eneibliius State 
intex-agency planning; and actions to becofoe cx)llaborative. As concept'jalized 
in the legislation, the lead agency has authority for making policy and 
budgetary decisions relative to planning for implementation of Part H. As 
already indicated, such planning requires a great degree of agency 
interdependence, primarily because the interagency objective can most 
appropriately be accomplished using a collaborative interagency effort. 
Assignment of State planning responsibility, then, to any single existing 
State agency has the potential to seriously inhibit collaboration unless 
appropriate relationships are established among the lead agency, involved 
single agencies and the interagency coordinating council. 

In effect, additional constraints to interorganizational cxsllaboration 
are inherent in making any existing State agency the Part H lead agency. 
First, the lead agency must have the capacity and willingness to function as a 
"neutral" organization in the context of the Part H effort. At best, the unit 
within the lead agency with responsibility for acbninistering the Part H gi-ant 
will need to be able to function relatively autonomcmsly from its home 
organization. The challenge will be to ocMivince other involved State agencies 
that the unit is working primarily in the interests of the interagency effort 
and secondarily in its own organi2ation's interests. Moreover, it is highly 
unlikely that any sub-unit in a large governmental agency could feasibly 
function this independently. 




Furthennore, the wide range of services required by the targeted 
population of infants and toddlers with handicaps and their families si^gests 
that aljnost any one of a State's major service atf^icies and executive offices 
(in the State under study, QCX2tY, SDE, ffifiH or DHR) could appropriately be 
selected to fulfill the lead agency role. Agencies have, in effect, lobbied 
within their States for assignment as Piart H lead agency. Irmically, the 
reasons most frequently offered by single agencies for this assigraaent center 
around why each is uniquely suited to that role. This argunent, of course, 
contradicts the major precise of the Part H collaborative initiative that 
suggests that the resources, energies and skills of all of the service 
agencies (as well as parents and private providers) are required to 
successfully /uccomplish the interagency objective. No single agency can "go 
it alone." 

Lead agency status assigned to an existing najor State agency provides 
it with the opportunity to increeise staff and influence, have control over a 
considerable amount of funds, and to realign relationships between and among 
the service agencies. Under such circunstances, it would be expected that the 
agency representatives to the Council, as well as the agencies themselves, 
would reduce their ccHnnitroent to the collaborative effort, in orrier to protect 
themselves fran the introisiveness of the lead agency. As this protective 
orientation emerges, it is very likely that there will be a shift from 
focussing on the "general good" to imposing individual agency positions that 
nake agency self-interest the primary motivator of these interagency actions. 
This is inconsistent with collaborative interagency efforts. 
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In point of fact, the Lead Agency in the State tinder study is operating 
as best it caan given the constraints irAerent in the assigraaent of that role 
to ail existing State a^r^fncy. Because it is beginning to establish those 
conditions and procedures necessarj^ for effective collaborative interagency 
efforts, it is at least initially overcoming those ccmstraints. Assignment of 
the Agency in this Stat^ was not to cme of the major service ageiKiies; it 

is expected that such a selection will address 8oi« of the issues addressed 
above* It is, at this point in tisie, too soon to determine whether or not 
GCX^Y -^ill be able to cortinue to overcome these constraints — not because of 
an unwillii^iess on vhe part of the Part H staff, but rather because it is in 
fact an exist iniJ State agency with its own agenda and initiatives. 

It is suggested that a logical extension of the need to assign a policy 
role to the interagency coordinating council is to also assign tx) t-he council 
Uie policy and budgetary- functions that are now the responsibility of the lead 
agency. Part H Project staff would then be hired by the council and wuld be 
held responsible to the inter^ency unit for the work it is assigned* 
Creating this shift in the role of an interagency council would iiEroeasurably 
strengthen a Staters capacity to successfully accomplish the Part H 
interagency objective collaboratively. 




PgLICATiCN: lead agency respotiaibility abouM 

be nssiar>ggi dijnectly to the Va^rt H intei^ency ooimcil. 
By CKtenaioni federal Psort H plamiiivS gsmts Should be 
adfiinistex^i by the ccxncil. 
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JSSUB : The effecti^enew State iMMtengmm^r plmnning 
mnd acikmB is JktM^ly dmpendeot upoo tlm dew^i^m&at 
of mppropriBte reimtianBbi^ betweBfk Part B ioter- 
ageocj councils mod tlm lead agBocin in each Staia^ 

While it is clear that the ability of States to create cocqprehensive 
integrated early intervention services for infants and tockilerB with handicaps 
and their families would be imoeasurat^'^ stn^ngthened by the ai^intifient of 
the interagency courK:il as the lead agency » responsibility in niost States 
rests with one of the existing service agencies. In such instances , effective 
impl^nentation of Part H will be largely dependent upon establishing 
appropriate facilitative relationships between the lead agency and the 
interagency ^ :)uncil. rating such connections is at present one of the missing 
pieces in the Part H "jigsaw pizzle." 

In the State under study, these relationships are only just being 
defined, and the scenarios for future success are very different depending on 
the nature of the relationships that do get establish^ • The interagency 
] council is the embodiment of the single agencies and major actors that will be 

involved in P&rt H programs. In effect, Council members represent their home- 
agencies in the development of the interagency plans. In order to make a 
serious conmitment to the work of the Council, agericy representatives (and by 
extension, their agencies as well) must feel that they are allowed meaningful 
involveinent in thc^ planning activities ♦ Such involvement requires the ability 
to make, or contribute to making policy decisiwis about the interagency issues 
under consideration • In situations where lead agency responsibility has been 
assigned t) a single service agency, the lead agency will need to share its 
policy authority with the Council if collaboration is to occxir. 
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The interagency unit can make decisiojis, and place the interagency needs 
in a primary position, sxdy if it has the foroal authority to do so. As the 
legislation is currently written, and unless svjpporting regulations mcxlify its 
intent, the lead agency has little obligaticm to assign a shared decision 
Baking role to the interagency council. However, the interagency objective 
requires the use of shared decision asking processes if it is to be 
accomplished sxxxjessft^ly. Consensus must be reached around policy decisions 
if resistance at implement4.tion time is to be avoided. 

In the State under study, the Lead Agency may decide to retain its 
policy authority. In the event that this occurs, the IC5C will be confronted 
with the same dileniBa that the State's Interagency Planning Cocnvittee for 
Children (IPCC) found itself in with regard to its objective of improving 
services for special needs children through interagency coordinatiOT; that is, 
the organizational conditions and interpersonal relationships of the 
interagency unit will be inconsistent with the demands of the interagency 
objective. Lack of attention to restructuring the relationship between OOC&Y, 
the ICX: and Project staff will result in increasing emphasis on individual 
agency priorities and a reduction in frequency of ICC meetings to the required 
minimum of four tijoes a year in order to avoid the csonflicts which will 
inevitably occur in those sessions. 

The development of trust relationships between the lead ag&ncyt Part H 
project staff and the council, and betweeii the council and its ieeiaber 
agencies, will not just h£Q>pen. Rather, careful attention laist be paid in the 
early stages of the collaborative enterprise to specifically delineating those 
relationships and to gaining consensus about what will be each one's role and 
responsibilities. These agreements must be acceptable to all involved parties 
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if collaboration is to occur. Trust will most likely be dependent upon the 
willingness of the lead agency to share its policy authority with the 
interagency council. Although policy decisions would be shared, 
responsibility for administration of the Part H planning grant would rest with 
the lead agency and project staff would support council activities but report 
to the lead agency. 



IMPLICATION : Establishing a lead agency other than the 
oouicil enhances the difficulties of creating ootvlitions 
for collaboration. In such cases, the relatiorahip 
between the lead agency and the Vart H interagency com:il 
«ust be clearly delineated. Ihe likelihood of conflict 
bet»«een the lead agaicy and the oomcil will he x^duoed 
if policy Baking authority is ahared by the It ad agency 
and the cxxncil. 



ISSUE : The nature of State interagency planning and 
acUona will influence the effectiveneas of Part E 
interstgency activities in iocaJ JuriodictionB, 

Earlier in this report, accessibility was defined as ease of determining 

aJsJ obtaining appropriate services. With some exceptions, the test of 

accessibility will be at the local level where roost services are delivered. 

However, whether or not local jurisdictions provide accessible services to 

infants and toddlers Kith haxxiicap» aixi their families will be dependent on 

the extent to which the relevant agencies at the State level provide the 

policies, roechanisins and support which would make accessibility a reality. 
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Delivery of ser\'ices to infants and todilers with harKiicaps will be 
aocoraplished by the development of an Individualized Family Service Plan 
(IFSP) for each client. The scope of the IFSP is delineated in the 
legislation; the plan represents "a milti-diaciplinary assessment of unique 
needs and the identification of ser\'ices appropriate to meet such needs" (P.L. 
59-457, P^t H, Section 677 [1]). With respect to Part H, accessibility will 
be determined by the extent to which it [1) is truly a multi-disciplinary 
effort; [2] insures rapid access to needed services; [3] facilitates rapid 
approval for financial support; [4] provides for follow up and n»nitoring; aird 
[5] is facilitated by an assigned case manager. 

For the IFSP to be truly aiulti -disciplinary, the personnel from the 
various agencies will have to jointly assess, discuss and develop each IFSP. 
Meeting the needs of infants and toddlers with haraiicaps and their families 
will necessitate a degree of interagency aocomnodation and sharing that is not 
conmonly found. Joint planning for family visitation, agreanents about what 
*nforn»tion is required before a visitation as well as the significance of 
that information, and some degree of consensus about appropriate designation 
of a case manager are only a few of the decisions that will require consensus 
if service delivery is to work. 

For this process to work, attention must be paid to identifying those 
Part H interagency initiatives of State service ag^K^ies that will most likely 
foster tliese behaviors at the local level. State service agencies and 
involved executive offices have the opportunity to influence local level 
service delivery by the nature of State regulations associated with "pass 
through" monies and with State grants to local jurisdictions. In additicsi, 
involved State agencies will need to serve as a oodel for their local 
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cour. terparts with regard to the \mys in which they work together to deal with 
issues posed by iBipleiaentation of Part H. 

In effect, it is unlikely that collaborative interagency planning for 
Part H will occur in local jurisdicticms apart from the provision of 
appropriate policy direction by involved State agencies. Such collaboration 
is essential if services to the client population are to be accessible and if 
a coamunity-based integrated service delivery system is to be made available 
to infants and toddlers with handicaps and their families. As this stud^' 
proceeds at the local level during the coming months, nunerous issues about 
implementation of Part H and State/local relationships will be examined. An 
analysis cf these issues will be in the final report. 

D ffUCATION ; The ways in v^ch State interagency 
efforts can influence accessibility of servioes at the 
local level need to be defined early on and made an 
integral part of the State 9Brt H planning pexxsess. 
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